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THIS FAMOUS OFFICIAL TROPHY 


of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences was awarded to 
Bette Davis as the outstanding 


screen actress of 1935. 


ACRES OF PUBLICITY 


on this event have been printed 
from coast to coast, all serving to 
build up Bette in the public mind as 
the top feminine performer in 


pictures today. 


THIS HAS INGREASED BY 
MANY MILLIONS the already 


large army of Bette Davis fans, who 
are eagerly awaiting this first op- 
portunity to greet her in her new 
role of ‘First Lady of the Screen”. 


AND THE TIME TO REAP 


your biggest dollars-and-cents re- 
ward from all this publicity is with 
her first picture since the prize an- 


nouncement. 
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We suggest that you build your campaign almost entirely around 
the Academy Award angle. We're providing a load of special materials 
to help you do this including a FREE special newsreel clip showing 
the actual presentation ceremonies. 

Make plenty of use of the trophy which the public recognizes as 
the symbol of the award. Feature this and copy about the award 
throughout your lobby, ads, program and posters. 

Emphasize this as Bette Davis’ first picture since winning the award. 
This, in order to overcome the possibility of confusion with previously 
produced Davis films which have played around town since the 
Academy announcement. 

Make your engagement and surrounded promotion take the form of 
a tribute to Bette Davis from yourself and her admirers—an occasion of 
which your theatre is justly proud. 

While the picture has plenty of intrinsic values of its own such as the 
Michael Arlen name, the ritzy Florida setting and the daring central char- 
acter, we recommend pushing the award angle almost to the exclusion 
of everything else. 


Warner Bros. Proudly Present 


DETER DAVIS 


In Celebrated Michael Arlen’s Most Sensational Play 


wit olden Arrow 


GEORGE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN e CAROL 


HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS | 
A First National Picture « Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 











eth 


Quiz On Past Awards 


For paper, program or lobby contest, ask 
folks to name Academy Award winners 
for the past few years. In case you can’t 
remember ’em, here’s a list: 


1935 

Bette Davis Victor McLaglen 
1934 

Claudette Colbert Clark Gable 
1933 

Katherine Hepburn Charles Laughton 
3 932 

Helen Hayes Frederic March 
193] 

Marie Dressler Lionel Barrymore 
1930 

Norma Shearer George Arliss 
1929 

Mary Pickford Warner Baxter 
1928 


Janet Gaynor Emil Jannings 


Blaw Up Vows Stories 


Newspaper morgue oughta yield several 
stories about Bette winning award. If you 
blow ‘em up for pasting on lobby board, 
you might have something that folks’ll 
stop and look at. Of course additional 
copy tells ’em that Bette’s back in town. 


(Celebs Praise Botte 


Celebs oughta have a word of praise for 
Bette’s acting, so when they come down 
for the opening, be sure you nab ’em for 
statements. Afterwards you can release 
‘em to the press, use ’em in ads, or tack 
‘em up on lobby boards. 


Stows Dedicate Bostsa 


Many kinds of stores can be approached 
for tie-ups along this line: They take their 
‘bests’ and dedicate them to the screen’s 
best actress. Of course ads and window 
displays have stills of Davis and copy 
telling she won the award. 


ANNOUNCER: Here’s a bit of news that 
you'll all be glad to hear: Lovely Bette 
Davis, who won the Academy Award as 
the best screen actress of the year, is com- 
ing to the Strand Theatre in ‘““The Golden 
Arrow.” In this picture Miss Davis has 
ample opportunity to show the remark- 
able talent which won her the Academy 
Award, for it combines drama, comedy 
and romance. Be sure to see Bette Davis, 
supported by George Brent, Carol Hughes, 
Henry O'Neill and many other favorites 
in ‘“The Golden Arrow.”’ ‘“The Golden Ar- 


row’’ opens tomorrow night at the Strand 
Theatre. Be sure to be there! 
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THE ACADEMY AWARD 


You’ll want to cash in on Bette Davis’ 
award by the Motion Picture Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences as the best 
screen actress of 1935. Here’s a page 
of ideas designed to tell the town 


all about it easily and inexpensively. 


Still Display In Lobby 


For lobby display, you could paste up stills 
of Bette which were taken when she re- 
ceived the award. Of course, copy explains 
action in stills and at same time ties in 
this show. If you're interested, you can 
order stills from Campaign Plan Editor. 
321 West 44th Street, New York City, 
for a dime each. Order stills Nos. Gen. 
Pub. 3382, 3384, 3385, 3386, 3391. 


Plant Award. Stories 


Of course you'll want to plant stories 
about the award in local paper. There are 
a couple in the publicity section of this 
book, so why not contact editor and see 
if he can use ‘em? 


TO YOUR“BETTE DAVIS FOLLOWERS 


Place Award’ In Lobby 


If local jeweler will loan you a big silver 
loving cup, here’s what you can do with 
it: Set it up in lobby with big teaser sign 
telling folks it’s not the Academy Award 
that Bette Davis won. Of course, copy 
gives just the opposite impression, be- 
cause sign looks like this: 





This is not the 


ACADEMY AWARD CUP 
Won by 
BETTE DAVIS | 
as the outstanding screen actress of | 
1935. 


But we just want to give you an idea of the great 
honor bestowed on her for her outstanding work in 
““Dangerous.”’ 


“THE GOLDEN ARROW” 
| Coming Soon 





| 
See her in | 
| 
| 





Lobby Party For Bette 


Possibly you can promote enough food for 
a party in your lobby. Reason? Why, 
you're throwing it in honor of the new 
Academy Award winner! 


PICTORIAL NEWS AS CARD & BLOW-UP 





WINDOW CARD 


Card, illustrated at left, 
is printed on heavy stock 
and measures about 10” x 
15”. Can be planted in 
windows or . tacked .on 
fences and poles. Prices, 
including imprint are: 100 
— $2.50; 200 — $3.50; 
500—$6.50; 1M—$10. 


Order directly from 
ECONOMY 


NOVELTY CO. 
225 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


40” x 60” BLOW-UP 


Blow-up is printed on 
smooth - finished heavy 
cardboard so that it can be 
set up without mounting. 
Price is $3.00 each. 


Order directly from 
AMERICAN 


DISPLAY CO., Inc. 


525 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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60 Million To See Quaker Oats Ad Splash 


A Breakfast fit for a Queen of the Sereen 


BETTE © 
“vim DAVIS 


1935 Motion Picture Academy Award 


Stee bac ones “GOLDEN ARROW 






A glance to the left will show you the advertisement that will appear in 
magazines with a combined circulation of over 12,750,000 — which 
means that more than 60,000,000 readers will see this great plug for 


star and picture. 


WHAT’S BEING DONE: 


Ad will appear as full-page, four-color 
ad in the June Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. It will appear as a half page 
ad in black and white in the May 2nd 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
and the June issues of the following 
magazines: American, Good House- 
keeping, Modern Magazines, Country 
Gentleman, Holland’s and Sunset. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO: 
See local dealer about window displays. 
Ad can be clipped from one of the 
magazines and blown up for center of 
display, surrounded by stills and copy 
from film. In addition, you'll want a 
window or lobby display telling folks 
about the free statuettes you’re giving 


cost: 


AR THUS QUAKER SUPT 
AY ia Cae 












R PUFFED RICE 
FROM QUAKER'S 
hk- CRPING ME 





x 





Quaker salesman will visit theatre 
and ask for your co-operation. ettes. ) 
The company will provide without 


1. Star photo-statuettes. 

2. Trailer to exploit idea week be- 
fore offer. (Note: Trailer is 1- 
minute film containing no ad- 
verlising except for explana- 
tion that box tops from Quaker 
packages must be brought to 





away (see below). 


FREE STATUETTE OFFER TIES UP WITH SHOW 


By putting on a big “Free Movie Star Photo-Statuette Week,” 
you can provide your patrons with star statuettes at no cost to 
you or patron. Here’s how: 


theatre in exchange for statu- 


Tie-up 1-sheet posters for lob- 

by and foyer. 

Tie-up cuts for grocer ads. 

Newspaper publicity stories. 
At end of week, theatre sends box 
tops to Quaker Oats Company, Chi- 
cago, by express, collect. Quaker 
Oats mails statuettes to patrons. 


Local dealer will give you names of district manager, whom you can 
contact for further information. 





Big Knitting Contest 


Warner Bros., Motion Picture and Movie Classic magazines, 
and Bernhard Ullman & Co. are sweeping the country with 
their knitting contest. With two trips to Hollywood as the 
top prizes, theatres and stores are hurrying to give their 
patrons a chance to win—and to cash in on the valuable 
publicity being given the contest. Here’s what’s being done: 


THE MAGAZINES: 


Devoted full page announcements, 
gave out thousands of newsstand 
streamers. They’re offering Knitting 
Books to stores and sending posters 
for window use, as well as combina- 
tion folders and entry blanks. 


BERNHARD ULLMAN & CO. 


Released pressbook with proofs and 
ad mats for store use plus publicity 
stories and stills through its own 
channels. It is sponsoring style 
shows, and giving stores window 
and counter displays. AND, 60 styl- 
ists and 60 salesmen are out pro- 
moting the contest. 
For further information, contact: 

BERNHARD ULLMAN & CO. 


1150 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





Postal Telly Tie-up 


The Postal Telegraph Company has promised full co- 
operation in displaying the two items shown below. Local 
manager has been instructed to enclose the “‘medals” in 
all messages delivered, and he’il give you a prominent 
display of the window cards. See him now and find out 
how many he can use. 


MEDAL, shown at left, is printed 
on gold cardboard die-cut and is 
3” in diameter. Reverse side car- 
ae # ries Postal’s plug. Price, includ- 
ing your imprint, is $6 per M. 





WINDOW CARD, illustrated 
at right, measures 11” x 14” 
and is printed on heavy gold 
cardboard. Prices, including 
imprint, are: 25 (minimum 
order) —35c each; 50—30c 
each; 100—25c each. 


Order directly from 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH GUIDE 
225 W. 39th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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FINDING TOWNS BEST ACTRESS 





(Contact. Local Editor 


The first thing you want is newspaper co- 
operation—and in order to get it, you'll 
have to walk around and talk to ye ed. 
Tell him that everyone’s interested in the 
thespian angle — and that there'll be 
plenty of reader interest. If he goes for 
it, he prints your publicity stories daily, 
including entry blank and contest rules. 


WEEK OF PRELIMINARIES 


After gals send 
their entries 
into cooperat- 
ing pa-er—or 
register at box- 
office, paper 
publishes 
photos of some 
of the promi- 
nents who are 
entered. Then 
you take all the 
entries and divide ‘em so that an 
equal number appear on stage nightly 
for the week in advance of film open- 
ing. You conduct preliminaries like 
an amateur night, giving each gal a 
few minutes for her rendition of a 
scene from a former Bette Davis 
flicker. Scenes are printed below. 


Celebs Act As Judgos 


If you pick a couple of prominents as 
judges, you'll be benefited by more atten- 
tion as well as more cooperation from 
every source. Be sure to include editor, 
dramatic coaches and a local actor. 


Choosing. Jowns. Bost 


You pick one or two gals nightly for the 
finals, which should be held some night 
during the run of ‘Golden Arrow.’ On the 
night of the finals, judges sit on stage or 
in a box and watch the femmes do their 
stuff. They pick the one they think best 
and give her your town’s Academy Award. 


Reporters JIntorwiow 


You'll have the re- 
porters and photogs 
down to interview 
and snap winnah 
receiving cup. Dra- 
matic critics review 
the tryouts — and 
comment about 
chances of gal on 
Stage or screen. 











You can tie into Bette’s award as 
screen’s best actress by holding 
contest to find local gal with best 
histrionic ability. Set-up is explained 
on this page. 


Winner. Oita VYutores 
Get the gal around town—+to all the nite 
spots, hotel grills, dances, etc., to be in- 
troduced by the M.C. and then to do her 
winning scene. You muscle in with a plug 


for Bette Davis, the Academy Award and 
the film. 


Models. At. Dept. Store 


You can get department store cooperation 
by having her down to model gowns, dem- 
onstrate in the make-up department and 
pose for illustrations for ads. You, of 
course, come in for publicity from all 
angles, because you see to it that film is 
mentioned wherever she appears. 


Jalks. At Drama (lub 


Drama clubs of local schools would prob- 
ably appreciate having the girl down to 
give ‘em a short talk on how she went 
about winning, what preparation she had, 
etc. It'll help get publicity for you in the 
school paper. 





Gal Speaks Over. Radio 


Local radio interviewer has gal up on his 
program as guest of honor — and inter- 
views her about her life — and future 
plans. At same time, you might invite 
newspaper's feature writer to do a story 
on the gal. This in addition to the regular 
photos and stories on the event that you 
keep feeding the dailies. 


USE BETTE DAVIS ROLES 
No need telling you 
that gal does the 
Bette Davis role on 
the radio drama- 
tization of film. 


The popularity of 
the gal should help 
interest additional 
listeners—and also 
might merit men- 
tion on radio page 
of papers. 


Whole contest can be arranged without 
newspaper cooperation, as follows: 

You make up heralds, trailers and lobby 
and front announcements of contest. 
Tack cards all over the town, inviting thes- 
pians to come down to theatre and regis- 
ter in lobby. Make sure that all dramatic 
schools and clubs are told about it and in- 
vited to send their members up for a try- 
out. Then you follow through as shown 
above. 





BITS FROM FORMER DAVIS ROLES 


Following speeches from ‘Dangerous’ and ‘Bordertown’ should be used by contestants: 


AS JOYCE HEATH IN ‘DANGEROUS’ 


There’s something I want you to remember . 


else, and I don’t want you, Don . . 


.. 1 know you belong to somebody 


. really I don’t... But last night was mine 


-..ours...and I made it ugly this morning. I don’t want you to think of it that 


way. But you will unless you know the truth . 
gusting, you'd taken me in out of pity , 


.. You'd seen me drunk, dis- 
.. that hurt my pride, and because Pm 


a good deal of a shrew, I wanted to hurt yours. I was going to tease you with 
all the tawdry tricks I knew until you’d try and kiss me, then I was going to 


laugh in your face. I was an actress playing a part . 


.. but I played it too well 


. . . because when you took me in your arms, I didn’t want to laugh ... I 
wanted to cry. But ’'m not sorry. ’'m glad. Last night was beautiful. It will al- 


ways be beautiful. And now that it’s over . 
.-» Your career is on the verge of permanent success . . 


.. (pause) ... It’s got to be over 
. there’s someone you 


love who can help you. I couldn’t. ’m the kind of a woman who destroys .. . 


not builds. ’m Joyce Heath, Don . . 


-a@...amaenad who doesn’t want to dance 


over the cliff with anybody as fine as you. 


AS MARIE ROARKE IN ‘BORDERTOWN’ 


Look what wants to talk to ladies! Look what think he’s a gentleman! You’re 


a barroom bouncer-——you’ll always be one. If it wasn’t for me, you'd still be 
rolling drunks in “‘The Silver Slipper.”’ I made you rich. I put those swell clothes 
on your back. Now—just because you got your neck washed—you think you’re 
a gentleman. Nobody can make you that ... you’re riff-raff—so am I. You be- 
long with me—and you'll stay with me. Get that? You'll stay with me. She hasn’t 
any right to you. You belong to me, and I’m holding on to you. I committed 
murder to get you. (pause) Sure. I killed him—I killed him to get you. 


Big. Shots At Finals 


Final night should be heralded far and 
wide—inviting the big guns of the town, 
including the Mayor, if you can get him. 
Might even ask the folks to wear soup 
and fish. Announce celebs via P. A. 
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TEASERS? FOLLOW THE ARROW 





Cupids. Crrow Stunts. 


Dress a lad as Cupid, in the traditional 
costume, armed with bow and shaft of 
golden arrows. He also carries a bag full 
of the lapel arrows which are available 
from Economy Novelty Co. (See Col. 
3). Each arrow carries a number, besides 
the film’s title and your Cupid skips 
around town handing the arrows to boys 
and girls. Of course, the lads and lassies 
each receive a different set of numbers— 
and copy on attached card tells ‘em to 
wear the arrow in their lapel, and if they 
can find the person of the opposite sex 
with number that corresponds to theirs 
_.. then couple will receive free admish. 
Another stunt along the Cupid angle 
could be used in lobby—by constructing 
a turntable with a golden arrow on it. 
Cupid spins the arrow and tells lobby- 
waiters to gather around, ‘cause person 
arrow finally points to will be struck by 
Cupid’s golden arrow in 1936. 


Giant Arrow As Bally. 


Give ’em glimpse of the largest golden ar- 
row ever—one that’ll take two boys to 
carry. Can be cut out of beaverboard and 
painted gold. Arrow carriers start at one 
end of main street and walk towards the- 
atre. Of course you'll want some teaser 
copy such as: Follow the ‘Golden Arrow’ for 
the Entertainment Event of the Year. 


Jolt The Pr Beta Phi 


Whisper “The Golden Arrow” into the ears 
of gals of the local college chapter of the 
Pi Beta Phi national sorority and see how 
quickly they catch on. You see — their 
badge is a golden arrow. Gals might deem 
it an honor to make Bette an honorary 
member of local chapter and possibly give 
her a luncheon in honor of film. They 
could notify her by wire that she’s been 
honored and her reply would be worth 
paper break. 


Tie-up Teases Town With 


Stunts on this page are designed to 
sell film’s title via teaser, bally and 
lobby angles. Can be adapted to use 
by any type of theatre — ’cause 
they’re all inexpensive to work and 
take little time to prepare. 





Bannoung Street Cars 


If traction company’ll play ball with you 
—banner street cars and busses that pass 
your house. Banners carry giant yellow ar- 
rows and this copy: “Let ‘The Golden Arrow’ 
Lead You to The Best Show in Town. You can 
get there on this car.” 


Porist. Creates Arrow 


Florist might create a window display in 
form of giant yellow flowered arrow with 
name Bette Davis centered in contrasting 
blooms. Photograph entire arrangement 
and try planting on news or garden page of 
local rag. If florist O.K.’s it — set the 
whole shebang up in your lobby. 


A. Bally. Good. Airplane 


Amid fitting ceremonies have borrowed 
airship christened ‘““The Golden Arrow.”’ 
Plane is used for sky-riding winners of 
contests that you may run; sailing over 
town with trailing banner, dropping her- 
alds; travelling to exchange city to bring 
back film print; and various other stunts 
that are adaptable to bally from the air. 


Crrow Spins Gn Wheel 


If you've run the roulette wheel gag before 
with any success, here’s a chance to do 
it again. But this time substitute a ‘“‘gold- 
en arrow’ for the spinner. The gag is that 
only half as many tickets are distributed 
as there are numbers on wheel. And the 
wheel is spun once every half hour... 
which cuts down on passes you hand out. 


GOLDEN ARROW SALES IN STORES 


Here's a selling idea you can give to local department store. Store advertises 


a ‘Golden Arrow’ special daily for the week film runs. No mention is made in 
ad as to what the special is, but readers are asked to follow the golden arrows 


in the store. Arrows are tacked or pasted all over the store, starting on the 


outside windows, continuing through main floor, up escalators, to the depart- 
ment where special is on sale. Arrows are made of gold paper of course, and 
imprinted with “Follow the Golden Arrow for the Special of the Day.” Your 
plug comes in with the arrows and also with a display of stills and copy at the 
department where special is held. Think the idea is good enough for store to 
cooperate in other ways—such as slipping heralds into packages—and getting 


theatre plug into ads? 


Lobby Anchor. Contest 


If you construct a large bull’s eye in lob- 
by or lot near theatre, you can invite folks 
to step up and try their luck at shooting 
bow and arrow at the target. You paint 
the arrows gold — and offer tryers free 
admish if they hit the bull’s eye first 
crack. If you see that you’re handing out 
too many Annie Oakleys, make it two out 
of two. Stills Davis Pub A 379 and Pub 
A 380 show her with bow and arrow and 
can be spotted around target range. Order 
en a Campaign Plan Editor—at 10c 
each. 


Three Arrow Novelties. 


LAPEL ARROWS 


au 
‘ 


he Golden Arrow’ < 






































[THEATRE IMPRINT| 





Arrows are 214” long and made of gold card- 
board. Has safety pin on back for fastening to 
lapel. They are mounted on heavy card, 32” x 
4”, with perforations for taking off card. Prices, 
including imprint, are: $4.50 for 500; IM— 
$7.50; 5M—$7 per M. If you’re running Cupid 
stunt described in upper left-hand corner of this 
page, request arrows be numbered doubly and 
copy changed accordingly. Prices for numbering 
will be 50c additional per 1000. Be sure to 
specify copy you desire on arrows. 


AUTO STICKERS 





Arrow stickers are 5” long, made of gold- 
gummed paper. They’ll look good stuck on auto 
wind-shields, fences, etc. Available in two forms | 
—imprinted and blank as teaser. Prices, with 
imprint, are: $4 for 500; and 1M—$6. Blank 
stickers are $1 less in each instance. 


ARROW POINTER 





Arrow is 17” long and made of heavy yellow 
cardboard. They are obtainable in three ways: 
blank for use as teaser; with teaser copy as illus- 
trated; and with title and regular theatre im- 
print. Orders are divided so that half points in 
one direction and half in other, to be tacked on 
fences and poles, pointing to theatre. Prices, in- 
cluding imprint or teaser copy, are: $3 for 100; 
250—$6; and 1M—$11. Blank arrows are $1 
less in each instance. 


Order directly from: 


ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 


225 WEST 39th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Beauty. Shop ('o-ap Ad 
THE WINNAH! 















Lovely Bette Davis, star of ‘‘The Golden 
Arrow,”’ won the Academy Award as the 
screen’s best actress of the past year. 
For this honor we offer congratulations 
—but we feel that if there were an 
Academy Award for perfect perma- 
nents, we’d be celebrating our victory 
with Miss Davis. 


THE BEAUTY BAR 






Beauty shop manager might consider this 
good ad copy. If he does, or if he wants 
a nice still for window display, order still 
No. Davis 1328 — 10c from Campaign 
Plan Editor, 321 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 


Yalden Crow Caphure 


Perhaps local beautician will dedicate spe- 
cial hairdress to Bette Davis and “‘the 
richest girl in the world,’’ whose part she 
plays in film. Of course, it’s a smart, so- 
phisticated coiffure—known as the Gold- 
en Arrow Hairdress, and the beauty shop 
uses idea in window displays as well as 
co-op ads. 


Jie-Up With Sport Shop 
From Horses to Water—Everything for 


SPORTS 




















Bette Davis and George 
Brent, appearing to- 
gether in ‘‘The Golden 
Arrow’”’ at the Strand 
Theatre, are ready to 
pursue their respective 
hobbies. And when 
you’re ready to pursue 
yours, remember to 
visit Our sport depart- 
ment for the finest in 
men’s and women’s 
sportswear. 


CHESTNUT AND 
MAIN STREETS 


CORD AND TAYLOR 
Sport shop or department store may like 
this co-op ad idea. If so, order still No. 


GA 85 from Campaign Plan Editor, 32] 
West 44th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Richest Gal’ Contest 
With the starry-eyed babes all longing for 
wealth, see if ed of local rag would go for 
a five-day write-in contest on the ‘richest 
girl in the world’ angle. Femmes tell how 
they'd shape their lives and spend their 
money, if they were the richest girls in the 
world. You tie-in fact that Bette Davis is 
just that in film. Whether or not they'd 
marry into European nobility or pick an 
American young man. 


Department Store Jic-up 


Department store might take a hint from 
film’s theme and set up window displays 
depicting clothes the richest girl in the 
world would wear. You supply stills of 
Davis to go with displays and it might be 
possible to get photos of authentic heir- 
esses from newspaper morgue. A variation 
on this angle would be for the store to run 
newspaper contest on fashion page asking 
femmes to write in telling about the 
clothes they would select for complete 
wardrobe, if they were the richest girls 
in the world. 


cnvelope Carucs. Plug 


BETTE DAVIS 


Academy Award Winner ip 


The (olden vow 


Illustration is sug- 
gested for use on 
theatre envelopes 
— which are 
mailed in advance 
and during film’s 
showing. Illustra 
tion is shown in 
actual size, so if 
you want to see 
how it'll look on 
your letters, just 
cut If GUL ane 
paste it on envel- 





Se 
SP-CEORGE BRENY Ope. Order Mat 
em EUGENE PALLETTE @ DICK FORAN @ CAROL Oo , ] O 4 ] O Cc 
Zz JGHES h Te NOLDS - 
Gases en . from. Camp aan 
Plan Editor. 


~~ 


Noted. Actress. Display. 


Might make neat lobby gag to mount 
photos of the famous ladies of the drama 
on a lobby board. Among the greats are 
Sarah Bernhardt, Eleanora Duse, Kathe- 
rina Cornell, Helen Mayes, Mrs. Pat 
Campbell and others that you may want 
to use. Of course, Betty takes the center 
of display. Photos of others can probably 
be borrowed from newspaper morgue. 
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YOUR FAVORITE STORE IS AS 
NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


Bette Davis, lovely star of ‘“‘The Golden Ar- 


row,” now at the Strand Theatre, has learned 
the convenience of shopping by telephone. 
You, too, can shop at home. A phone call to 
our store will bring you immediate and excel- 
lent results. May we serve you. 


BETTE DAVIS 


Academy Award winner, now appearing at the 
Strand Theatre in “THE GOLDEN ARROW” 


DRAKE'S 


Phone: Main 3000 


Try selling this ad idea to any store fea- 
turing its telephone service. Still is No. 
GA 52 — 10c from Campaign Plan Edi- 
tor, 321 West 44th Street, N. Y. C. Of 
course still could also be used for window 
display —— if store manager prefers it to 
use in ad. 


Fashion Show On Stage 


Stores should be getting set to announce 
their new season clothes, so how about a 
fashion show on stage? All stores who 
wish come in by sending models down 
wearing the latest in fashions. Stores get 
credit in trailer you run in advance, in 
announcements from stage and in lobby 
cards. You come in for a break at the box- 
office and also in mention in all ads used 
by stores. 


FREE PRE-ADVANCE TRAILER | 


Resembling a newsreel, 


trailer is made up of 


actual clips taken when Bette Davis was present- 
ed with the Academy Award. Restrained and 
newsy, it gives your star a subtle but big boost. 
At the end of this 114 minute trailer, patrons are 
asked to watch for Bette when she appears in her 
first picture since winning the award. Best idea, 
we think, is to clip trailer in newsreel two weeks 
before you play film. It’s FREE at your local 
exchange, so be sure to drop in and get yours. 








ADVERTISING 





The Greatest 
Distinction That Has 
Come to This Theater 
In Many Years Is the 
Privilege of Presenting 


THE WINNER OF 
THE FAMOUS 1935 
ACADEMY AWARD 


in Her First Role Since 
Capturing the Sereen’s 
Most Coveted Trophy. | 
















See why that front-pag 
heiress sidetracked 
a foreign Prince at 
midnight...to middle- 
aisle it with a penniless 
American newspaper 

reporter at dawn 










meee 


In Celebrated Michael Arlen’s Most Sensational Play 


GEORGE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN e CAROL 
HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture + Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 


THEATR? 


548 Lines Mat No. 403—40c 





[ FOR 3-COL. ILLUSTRATION OF THIS AD, SEE PAGE 14 | 







The Golden Arrow’ 


Ihe Golelon Arrow 
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ADVERTISING 












BETTEWDAVIS 
‘The (yj Goiden Arrow 


with 


GEORGE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN e CAROL 
HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture « Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 








Warner Bros. Have The Great 
Honor To Present The 1935 
ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


333 Lines Mat No. 302-——30Qc 
[ FOR 2-COL. ILLUSTRATION OF THIS AD, SEE PAGE 14 | 










. *, 
Starring in her first picture since ~~} 


she was triumphantly acclaimed “the 


finest screen actress of the year”! 


BETTE DAVIS 
The Golden Arrow’ 


GHEORGHE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN nn Meee 
CAROL HUGHES e CATHERINE From Michael Arlen's 
DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS sensational play 


A First Nationa! Picture about that “richest 
Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN girl in the world” 


214 Lines Mat No. 210—20c 
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ADVERTISING 











THE WINNER 


of the famous Motion 





Picture Academy Award 


“the finest actress of 







1935” triumphs again in 
a sensational story of that 


“richest girl in the world.” 





with 


GEORGE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN © CAROL 


HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture ¢ Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 


THEATRE AND DATE 


432 Lines Mat No. 402—40c 


It’s the inside on 
Florida’s fren- 
zied socialites, 
by celebrated 
Michael Arlen. 


THE WINNER 


of the famous Motion 

Picture Academy Award 
“the finest actress of 

1935” triumphs again in 


a sensational story of that 


“richest girl in the world.” 


with 


It’s the inside on 
Florida’s fren- . R 
zied socialites, ‘ 


by celebrated EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN e CAROL 


Michael Arlen. HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture + Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 


THEATRE AND DATE 


240 Lines Mat No. 301—-30c 
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ADVERTISING 





The Most Eagerly 
Awaited Screen 
Event of the Year! 


THE WINNER OF 
THE ACADEMY 
AWARD FOR 1935 


In Her First Picture 
Since Capturing 
That Famous Prize! 













“1935's GREATEST ACTRESS” 


continues to reign as the supreme screen sensa- 
tion of 1936...in her first role since winning 
the highest Motion Picture Academy Award 
for “the finest performance of the year.” 


BETTE DAVIS 


In Michael Arlen’s Daring Stage Success 


“The Golden Arrow 


with 


GEORGE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN e CAROL 
HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture e Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 







PRE ATE E 


164 Lines Mat No. 214—20c 





Don’t miss her in Michael Arlen’s 





BOSTON PREPARES A RING- 
ING TRIBUTE TO ‘THE 
FIRST LADY OF THE SCREEN 


startling revelation of why that 
front-page American heiress gave 
a certain fortune-hunting prince 
the air... to hush up the story 


that was too hot even for Florida! 


BETTE DAVIS 
The olden Arrow 


3 


ong GEORGES BRENT 


‘§ Py. 







FORAN e CAROL HUGHES 
CRAIG REYNOLDS 


A First National Picture 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK 
CATHERINE DOUCET 
Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 











260 Lines Mat-No; 21:1——20c 


BETTE DAVIS 
"The Golden Arrow 


From the play by Michael Arlen, with 


GHEORGHE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN 
CAROL HUGHES e CATHERINE 
DOUCET « CRAIG REYNOLDS 


A First National Picture + Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 








164 Lines Mat No. 217—20c 
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ADVERTISING 


She Gave “The 
Finest Perform- 
ance of 1935”... 
But Wait’Til You 
See The Pace She 
Sets For 1936! 


BET TH 


oe Brilliant 
Trophy For 1935's 
Famous Winner Of 


The Famous Acad- (; i () R (I i } R i) \ i 
emy Award Won 
By Bette Davis EUGENE PALLETTE © DICK FORAN ¢ CAROL 


HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture + Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 





120 Lines Mat No. 209—20c 





77 Eines ‘ -Mat-No.: FE} 2-——10c 


‘THE ACTRESS-OF-THE-YEAR 
by official vote of the Motion Picture 
Academy, now in her first picture since 
winning the world-heralded award! 





THE WINNER OF 


ae BETTE DAVIS 


As That World-Famous Heiress, in Michael Arlen’s 


BETTE : 7 
DAVIS The Golden Arrow 


"The Golden GEORGE BRENT 
Arrow 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN 
| with CAROL HUGHES e CATHERINE 
| GEORGE BRENT 

EUGENE PALLETTE 


DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 
DICK FORAN 
CAROL HUGHES 


CATHERINE DOUCET T : F T R E 


CRAIG REYNOLDS 
80 Lines Mat No. 114—10c 182 Lines Mat No. 213—-20c 
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A First National Picture 


Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 
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BETTE DAVIS 


In Michael Arlen’s Sensational Play 


‘The Golden Arrow 


with 


GEORGE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN e CAROL 
HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture ¢ Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 
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EINESE 


es tops even the 


aant performance 


n her the famous 





136 Lines 











The Greatest 
Distinction That Has 
Come to This Theater 
In Many Years Is the 
Privilege of Presenting 


THE WINNER OF 
THE FAMOUS 1938 
“ACADEMY AWARD 


in Her First Role Since 
Capturing the Sereen’s 
Most Coveted Trophy. 








See why that front-page 
heiress sidetracked 
a foreign Prince at 
midnight ...to middle- 
aisle it with a penniless 
American newspaper 
reporter at dawn ae 


may TH DAVI 


In Celebrated Michael Arlen’s Most Sensational Play 





with 


GEORGE BREN 


on ee A ore 


306 Lines Mat No. 303—-30c 
[ FOR 4-COL. ILLUSTRATION OF THIS AD, SEE PAGE 9] 





BETTE 


146 Lines 
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“The Golden Arrow | 


T 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN e CAROL 
HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture « Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 


E 


D AV IS 
Golden Arrow 


with 


GEOURGE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN e CAROL 
~ HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture + Directed by ALFRED E, GREEN 


Mat No. 216—20c 


Mat No. 215—20c [ FOR 3-COL. ILLUSTRATION OF THIS AD, SEE PAGE 10 | 
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ADVERTISING 








THE 1935 ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


A First National Picture » Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 





14 Lines Mat No. 113—10c 


THE WINNER OF 





“BETTE DAVIS | 


In Michael Arlen’s Sensational P| lay 


THE 1935 


“The Golden Arrow | » BETTE DAVIS 
GEORGE BRENT ¢ | TheGoldenArrow 


HUGHES ¢ CATHERINE DOUCET e¢ CRAIG REYNOLDS 
A First National Picture ¢ Direc! 


31 Lines 


“THE ACTRESS-OF-THE-YEAR 


by official vote of the Motion Picture 
Academy, now in her first picture since 
winning the world-heralded award! 


BETTE DAVIS 
M hits Golden Arrow 


GEORGE BRENT 


EUGENE PALLETTE e DICK FORAN 
CAROL HUGHES e CATHERINE 
DOUCET e CRAIG REYNOLDS 


«Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 


54 Lines Mat: No“ Z212Z-=20¢e 


THE TRAILER 


Following is the copy for the trailer on this film—which 
should help to give you a rough idea of what it’s like. No 
need telling you that it must be seen to be appreciated— 
so hop over to your local exchange and take a peek for 
yourself. 


SMASHING ALL PRECEDENTS FOR FEMININE FRANKNESS 
BETTE DAVIS GIVES "FAIR WARNING" TO ALL MEN IN 
THE CAST OF HER LATEST PICTURE 

"THE GOLDEN ARROW" 





"THE GOLDEN ARROW" 

MICHAEL ARLEN'S BRILLIANT STORY OF AN HEIRESS 
WHO COULD BUY ANYTHING SHE DESIRED. 

EXCEPT A $30 -A- WEEK REPORTER. 





ACCLAIMED! "THE BEST ACTRESS ON THE SCREEN!" 
VOTED THE 1935 MOTION PICTURE ACADEMY AWARD 
FOR HER TRIUMPHANT PERFORMANCE IN "DANGEROUS." 
BETTE DAVIS NOW BRINGS YOU THE PRIZE- 

WINNING ROMANTIC COMEDY OF 1936! 





"THE GOLDEN ARROW" BY MICHAEL ARLEN. 
WITH GEORGE BRENT ; 

EUGENE PALLETTE 

CRAIG REYNOLDS 

DICK FORAN 





IVAN LEBEDEFF RAFAEL STORMM 
"THE GOLDEN ARROW" 
A FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE. 





ted by ALFRED E. GREEN GE E E 

EUGENE PALLETTE © DICK FORAN © CAROL 

HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET ¢ CRAIG REYNOLDS 
, 1 by ALFRED E: GREEN 


Mat No. 116—10c 





36 Lines: MatiNo: 115—10c 


SHE MAKES FILM HISTORY 
WHEN SHE MAKES LOVE! 


The Winner of the Famous 
Academy Award 


| BETTE DAVIS 
GOLDEN ARROW 


GEORGE BRENT 
EUGENE PALLETTEe DICK FORANe CAROL 
HUGHES e CATHERINE DOUCET © CRAIG REYNOLDS 


A First Mational Picture - Directed by ALFRED E. GREEN 





54 Lines Mat No. 218—26c 


STILL OF STATUE 


We’ve made available an 8” x 10” 
still of the Academy Award — the 
statue illustrated in many of the ads. 
If you want it for use in ads, displays 
or stunts you’re planning, order still 
No. DA—10c from Campaign Plan 
Editor, 321 West 44th Street, New 
York City. 


FREE RADIO SKETCH 


Twelve minutes of action, romance 
and comedy makes this radio drama- 
tization a great selling angle for the 
film, with three minutes at beginning 
and end giving you a chance for the- 
atre plug. A note to Campaign Plan 
Editor, 321 West 44th Street, N.Y.C. 
will bring you a mimeographed copy 
for each member of the cast. 
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PUBLICITY FEATURE 





INSIDE STORY OF BETTE DAVIS 


Here’s the inside intimate story of the 1935 Academy Award winner written by a newspaper- 


man who knows his Hollywood—lIt’s what the fans want to know. Can be used as a Sunday or 


magazine feature. Art layout can be used without story if desired. Order Mat No. 401—40c. 





Hollywood At Ith HOURS 


There was one thing about an assignment to write 
about the Bette Davis who doesn’t appear on the screen, 
that appealed to this reporter. He didn’t have to guess 
where she could be found. In common with everyone who 
knows anything about Hollywood, the reporter knew that 
when she left the Warner Bros. studio she would go direct 
to the Hotel Roosevelt in Los Angeles for dinner at the 
Cine grill. 

% * * 

Miss Davis, who has shunned the bright spots of the film capi- 
tol ever since she arrived in Hollywood a few years ago, is not 
stepping out. As a matter of fact it isn’t “Miss” Davis at all whose 
nights are spent in that particular rendezvous of Hollywood, 
and visiting, celebrities. It is the wife of Harmon O. Nelson, Jr., 
who after years of hard work, has made the grade and whose 
orchestra is now featured by that hotel. Bette Davis is Mrs. Nel- 
son, and if she don’t get there for dinner, she’s sure to be there 


in the evening. 
% % % 


This arrangement is subject to change if there is a play 
in one of the local theatres, for Bette Davis never misses 
a show if it is at all possible to attend one. Here’s an ac- 
tress whose chief and practically sole hobby is acting. 
Once or twice a year she makes a trip to New York just 
to see the plays. She attends a 
matinee whenever there is one 
and manages to take it at least 
nine a week as long as she is 
in New York. If she sees some- 
thing that particularly appeals 
to her—even if it is simply an 
unusual bit by a minor player— 
she’ll return to see it again. She’s 
not there for the thrill, but to 
learn. 

* a a 

Right now, she’s the outstanding 
film actress of the world, the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences having declared that her 
work in “Dangerous” was the fin- 
est of any screen actress in 1935, 
which is the highest tribute the 
motion picture industry can pay 
to any player. But you'd never 
know it from anything Bette does, 
says or looks. The higher up the 
ladder of fame Bette Davis climbs, 
the most “regular” she becomes. 

o ae * 

There is a world of genius in 
this blonde young star who looks 
more like a kid playing hookey 
from school than a screen ce- 
lebrity. But her acting and pos- 
ing is done in front of the cam- 
era, only. ; 

* % * 

Her real name is Ruth Elizabeth 
Davis, and she was born in Lowell, 
Mass., on April 5, 1908. She played 
leads in high school plays and won 
a scholarship to John Murray An- 
derson’s dramatic school. From 
school she went into “stock” and 
within a year was on Broadway. An 
engagement with Blanche Yurka in 
Ibsen repertoire followed after 
which she was with Richard Ben- 
nett in “Solid South.” Then came 
the movies. Her first real chance 
was with George Arliss in “The 
Man Who Played God.” The rest 
is film history. 

%* e * 

There was a lad in high school 
with her who went to Amherst 
collge. They corresponded. The 
letters kept going back and 
forth during the years, and in 
August, 1932, young Mr. Nelson 
went to Hollywood where a very 
lonely Bette was waiting for him. 
She calls him “Ham.” Their 
marriage, she declares, will be 
successful if love and _ intelli- 
gence can make it so. “Ham” 
had a fairly hard time reaching 
Hollywood from the East with 
his orchestra, and it included a 
stopover of months in San 
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Francisco. Bette did a great deal 
of West Coast commuting in 
those days. Now Mr. Nelson 
seems to have settled down for 
a long stay in Los Angeles. 
That’s the Bette Davis kind of 
romance—one school sweetheart 
one long engagement that stood 
up under separation, and fin- 
ally marriage to the only boy 
with whom she ever “kept com- 
pany.” 


Miss Davis is interested in many 
things, but outside of her profes- 
sion she has no special hobbies. She 
is very athletic, and is one of the 
best female swimmers on _ the 
Coast. She takes long hikes, goes 
camping, is an expert angler and 
handles a gun with the best of 
them. If she weren't a screen star, 
she'd qualify as a Scoutmaster 
either in a girl or boy troop. She 
plays the piano a little. She reads 
a good deal, but is neither a book 
worm nor a book collector. As an 
artist, her drawing talents are de- 
voted to sketching plans for the 
home she hopes she and “Ham” 


will sometime have in New Eng- 
land. 
* & * 

This dream home is already 
quite an institution. It changes 
with Bette’s moods. But one 
thing is finally determined upon 
—it must have a big fireplace 
in the main bathroom. 

Her present menage is simple. 
She lives with her mother and 
a younger sister. She employs a 
colored cook who won’t use a 
gas range, so Bette has an old 
fashioned wood burner in her 
kitchen. 

* * * 


She’s a very easy person to know, 
is Bette Davis. Young, healthy, 
wealthy, happily married to a man 
who loves and understands her and 
who is not at all jealous of her 
success. Now at the top of her 
chosen profession, there is one 
thing that Bette Davis distinctly is 
not. She is not “high hat.” 

* * * 

Here’s a little story that re- 
veals the real Bette Davis: 

Many movie stars have “fan 
clubs.”” The members are usu- 


Bette Davis is a real acquatic star, one of the best swimmers on the 
West Coast. She’s shown at the left enjoying a sunning on the sands. At 
the right, the Academy award winner is shown with her favorite riding 
horse. She is an expert horsewoman. Below (center) is Bette Davis 


studying the script of 


“The 


Golden Arrow” the comedy by 
Michael Arlen in which she is 


coming to the 
Theatre on 


Bette Davis was an expert 
archer long before she 
thought of playing the 
stellar role in “The Golden 
Arrow” and at the right 
the star is shown enjoying 
another of her favorite 
outdoor sports, skiing. 


ally young girls of high school 
age. The star sponsors the club 
and forgets it. 

Bette Davis has many such 
clubs, one of which was organ- 
ized in New York City a year or 
two ago, and consisted of 56 
girls of about 16. 

Recently Bette Davis visited 
New York on a_ combination 
business, shopping and theatre 
studying trip. Her schedule was 
crowded with important engage- 
ments. But one afternoon was 
devoted entirely to the fan club. 
Miss Davis had the girls as her 
guests at luncheon and then to 
a matinee. Not a line about the 
affair reached the newspapers by 
Miss Davis’ orders. 

cd * * 


Warner Bros. executives believe 
Bette Davis will travel on, and 
upwards, to even greater heights. 
But those who know her best—and 
they’re not the bright light baskers 
of either Hollywood or New York, 
declare that as a friend, as a pal, 
as a “trouper” and as a_ wife, 
there’s nowhere for her to go, be- 
cause she’s there already. 
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(Lead Off Story) 
Bette Davis Is 


Coming to Strand 
In‘Golden Arrow’ 





Bette 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 


Davis, who won the 


and Sciences award for the best 
performance by any actress in 
1935, is coming to the 


MENG ALON cOM ss v5.02 eas See 
First National production “The 
Golden Arrow.” 

For once, this great actress de- 
parts from the sinister charac- 


terizations that made her fa- 


mous in “Of Human Bondage” 


and “Dangerous.” She follows her 


success in “The Petrified Forest,” 
which was a tragic although sym- 
pathetic role, with an entirely 
new portrayal—that of a charm- 
ing young American girl who 
yearns for romance. 

The picture is based on the 
play by Michael Arlen, noted 
English playwright, and is a 
story of love in high society, set 
in a background of luxurious 
yachts and resort hotels. 


World’s Richest Girl 


Miss Davis plays the part of 
a girl who is reputed to be fabu- 
lously wealthy and who is sur- 
rounded by fortune hunters of 
high and low degree. 


Sick and tired of their bland- 
ishments, she persuades a shy 
young reporter to marry her, on 
the presumption that it is to be 
a@ marriage of convenience, in 
order to protect her from the im- 
portunities of the fortune seek- 
ers. Really in love with the 
youth, she tries to win his affee- 
tions, only to find that an un- 
bending pride and a hatred of 
wealth on his part effectually 
keep them apart. 


With the wiles of a purpose- 
ful young woman she resorts to 
flirting in order to make him 
jealous. But this merely enables 
her rival, a nouveau rich oil heir- 
ess, to ensnare the husband in 
her toils. 


Complications pile up thick and 
fast to a riotous climax in which 
the young reporter discovers that 
his bride, although she had un- 
told wealth at her command, has 
no money at all of her own. At 
the same time he finds that his 
wife is really in love with him 
and immediately reveals that he 
had loved her from the very first, 
her wealth being the barrier be- 
tween them. 


Many Stars In Cast 


George Brent has the role of 
the young reporter, largely a 
comedy part, although involving 
moments of intense drama. Carol 
Hughes, a vivacious Irish bru- 
nette, plays the part of the oil 
heiress, who hates her rival be- 
cause all the foreign nobles de- 
sert her when the lovely blonde 
appears on the scene. 


Dick Foran, the singing cow- 
boy, forsakes his boots and sad- 
dles in this picture for tails and 
a high hat, playing the part of 
a golf professional who is 
snubbed by the oil heiress until 
she finally discovers she has more 
chance to break into the society 
columns by wedding a real Amer- 
ican rather than a dubious prince. 


Eugene Pallette has the role 
of the father of the oil heiress, 
a simple and unassuming busi- 
ness man who aids and abets his 
daughter’s rival. Others in the 
cast include Catharine Doueet, 
Craig Reynolds, Ivan Lebedeff, 
G. P. Huntley, Jr., Hobart Cav- 
anaugh, Henry O’Neill, Eddie 
Acuff, Earle Foxe, Rafael Storm, 
E. E. Clive and Sarah Edwards. 

Alfred E. Green directed the 
production from the screen play 
by Charles Kenyon. 





Hit beam of Eig bilin 





Bette Davis, 1935’s greatest film actress, is teamed with George Brent, 
the screen’s great romantic leading man, in the First National produc- 
tion “Tha Golden Arrow,’ Michael Arlen’s story of love in high society, 


which opened at thé... ........5.. 


5 Repent ube Theatre last night. 


(Review ) 


Bette Davis Triumphs In 
Delightful Comedy Role 


“Golden Arrow” Provides Thrills, Romance and 
Laughter at Local Premiere at Strand Theaire 


Bette Davis, whose characterizations of menacing women 
won her the highest honors of the film industry, the award 
of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences for 


1935, has triumphed again. 


Supported by George Brent and an outstanding east of 
film favorites, Miss Davis appeared on the sereen of the 
EP REE, ON ate ee Theatre for the first time locally last night 


in “The Golden Arrow,” a com- 
edy by the noted English dra- 
matist, Michael Arlen and proved 
herself as capable a comedienne 
as she was in her “meanie” roles 
in “Of Human Bondage,” “Bor- 
dertown” and “Dangerous.” 


The picture deals with love’s 
young dream in high society and 
is set in a lavish background of 
luxurious yachts, richly ap- 
pointed resort hotels and other 
playgrounds of millionaires. Cos- 
tumes and sets are all on a grand 
scale, befitting the type of pic- 
ture. 

The story is woven about the 
rivalry of two beautiful girls for 
love and social prestige. One is 
a newly rich girl from a small 
town whose father has made a 
fortune in oil, and who strives 
in vain to foist herself upon a 
completely indifferent social 
world. The other is the supposed 
heir to the Appleby Cream mil- 
lions, who is merely used in an 
advertising scheme. But she, un- 
like her rival, is a simple Ameri- 
ean girl of breeding, who hates 
the shams and insincerity of so- 
ciety and longs for real love. 

This she finds in a bashful 
young reporter who will have 
none of her because he hates go- 
ciety and its snobbery. However 
she induces him to marry her to 
help her escape the importunities 
of the host of princes, foreign 
nobles and other fortune hunters. 

But it is not until the amaz- 
ing and hilarious climax that the 
two escape from a series of mis- 
understandings and _ straighten 
out the mesh of love entangle- 
ments in which they have become 
involved. 


Bette Davis makes the most of 
her first important sympathetic 
role, which also has moments of 
high drama. She has been stead- 
ily climbing to stellar heights for 
several years and it is easy to 
see why she was named the 
screen’s outstanding actress by 
the industry itself. 


George Brent is unusually cap- 
able and pleasing as the young 
and bashful reporter, and Carol 
Hughes, beautiful Irish brunette, 
is excellent in the part of Miss 
Davis’ rival. Her practical, com- 
mon sense father, who aids and 
abets his daughter’s rival, is por- 
trayed capably by Eugene Pal- 
lette. 

Dick Foran, the singing cow- 
boy who has donned tails for his 
latest picture, gives an excellent 
account of himself as a golf pro, 
very much in love with the 
money of the oil heriess. He and 
Miss Hughes make an excellent 
team, acting as a foil to Miss 
Davis and Brent. _ 

Others in the cast who do ecap- 
able work are Catharine Doucet 
as Miss Davis’ social mentor; 
Craig Reynolds as the high pres- 
sure advertising man for Apple- 
by’s Cream; Ivan Lebedeff and 
Rafael Storm, as fortune hunting 
members of the nobility; G. P. 
Huntley, Jr., Hobart Cavanaugh, 
Henry O’Neill, Eddie Acuff and 
E. E. Clive. 

Unusually fine direction has 
been given the production by 
Alfred E. Green, while Charles 
Kenyon has emphasized the 
sparkling points of the play in 
his screen adaptation. 


(Opening Day Story) 
Bette Davis in 


‘Golden Arrow’ 


At Strand Today 


Bette Davis, with George 
Brent playing opposite her in the 
masculine lead, comes to _ the 

my theatre today in the 
fast moving First National com- 
edy drama, “The Golden Arrow.” 

Miss Davis appears in a role 
quite different from those which 
won her the award of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences as the best film actress 
of 1935. In “The Golden Arrow” 
she gives a light comedy portray 
al with a romantic twist, which 
involves also some dramatic mo- 
ments. 

Brent’s role is also largely 
comedy, he being a shy young 
reporter, whose chief interest is 
a book he is writing but who 
finds time to fall in love with 
the blonde Bette after a series 
of misunderstandings and flirta- 
tious entanglements which nearly 
break the course of true love. 

Other hilarious complications 
are caused by the attempt of a 
newly rich oil heiress to break up 
the love affair and steal her 
rival’s lover after her retinue of 
foreign princes, nobles and other 
fortune seekers have deserted 
her for the lovely blonde, who 
also is presumed to be fabulous- 
ly wealthy. 

The picture moves in swift 
tempo to the hilarious and sur- 
prising climax in which the young 
blonde beauty proves not to be 
wealthy at all, but a_ simple 
American girl whose whole yearn- 
ing is for a real romance and the 
love of the one man in the world 
to her. 

The picture is set in the lav- 
ish background of luxurious 
yachts and hotels patronized by 
millionaires and the rollicking 
fun is carried on to the tune of 
popping champagne corks. Mi- 
chael Arlen, the famous English 
dramatist, wrote the play. 

In the cast besides Miss Davis 
and Brent are included Eugene 
Pallette, Dick Foran, Carol 
Hughes, Catharine Doucet, Craig 
Reynolds, Ivan Lebedeff, G. P. 
Huntley, Jr., Hobart Cavanaugh, 
Henry O’Neill and Eddie Acuff. 

Alfred E. Green directed. 





Award Winner 





Pronounced the greatest film ac- 
tress of 1935 by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
Bette Davis will bid for 1936 hon- 
ors in “The Golden Arrow’ the 
First National comedy hit coming 
COVE in. takes Theatre On... 22%. 
Mat No. 110—10c 


Brent’s Dog Closes 
Door and Wins Bed 


George Brent, who plays the 
part of a stuttering reporter 
in the First National picture, 
“The Golden Arrow,’ which 
comes to the 

» has a very 
elaborate kennel at his home, 
but his dogs don’t know §it. 
They sleep in George’s room. 

The pride of the bunch is 
Selassie. 

George is proud of Selas- 
sie’s latest exploit. Only one 
dog is allowed to sleep on 
George’s bed, whichever one 
is there first. 

Now, as soon as dinner is 
over, he slips into George’s 
room and, believe it or not, 
closes the door, to keep the 
other dogs out until George 
comes in. 





Weds World’s Richest Girl 





George Brent has a real reason for his smile. He’s the platonic spouse 
of the world’s wealthiest heiress in “The Golden Arrow,” the First 


National production coming to the 


EER a: net LE RCGLLE Olle oa care 


’ 


but he’s smiling because he’s again teamed with Bette Davis, Academy 
award winner of 1935 in her first picture of 1936. 
~ Mat No. 207—20c 
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Bette Davis Has 
Film Gown Made 
Of Handkerchiefs 





One of the most interesting, 
and at the same time unusually 
beautiful evening gowns to come 
out of Hollywood in a long time 
was designed by Orry-Kelly, 
First National stylist, for Bette 
Davis to wear in “The Golden 
Arrow,” which comes to the 
5 Uae ender Theatre: ON swe ae. Ne 

It is made out of handker- 
chiefs. 

Using four large silk kerchiefs 
of black silk crepe with a printed 
design in pink and white, the de- 
signer evolved a formal dress 
featuring the pencil silhouette, 
short “fishtail” train, and huge 
butterfly drape depending from 
the shoulders at the back. 


The handkerchiefs make 
drape and the train with 
printed borders of the last two 
climbing up the sides of the 
gown, while the black  back- 
grounds were carefully matched 
in crepe to finish the body of the 
dress. 

A prediction that handkerchief 
frocks will become a fad for 
spring sports and evening wear 
also has been made by Orry- 
Kelly, since the idea also is 
adaptable for use on _ collars, 
cuffs, godets, bows and _ inset 
pleats. A South Sea print already 
has been used for informal party 
and sports wear, but the Bette 
Davis formal is the first to show 
handkerchiefs for evening wear. 

“The Golden Arrow” is a rol- 
licking comedy romance by the 
famous English playwright, Mi- 
chael Arlen. Besides Miss Davis, 
who won the 1935 award of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, the cast includes 
George Brent, Eugene Pallette, 
Dick Foran, Carol Hughes, Cath- 
arine Doucet and Craig Rey- 
nolds. 

The picture was directed by Al- 
fred E. Green from the screen 
play by Charles Kenyon. 


the 
the 


Singing Cowboy 
Wears Tails In 


“Colden Arrow” 


Dick Foran, the young Prince- 
ton graduate who has become one 
of the most popular Western 
stars, is back in high hat and 
tails. 

He was foreed to forsake his 
boots and saddles temporarily 
when First National cast him in 
the role of a golf professional in 
“The Golden. Arrow,’ which 
COMES TOMS sea. oar hn ares 
PHOAUTCRSOM aie Ae piers wl snare ost a8 

Six feet-two in height, with 
flaming red hair, a sunny smile 
and winning personality, young 
Foran made friends in his first 
picture role and has been gain- 
ing: steadily in favor since. 

When first offered the oppor- 
tunity of doing Westerns, he was 
delighted as he is a lover of 
the wide open spaces. But in be- 
tween pictures of the West he 
plays other parts. 

In “The Golden Arrow” he 
wears the habiliments of the golf 
course and drawing room. He wel- 
comes a change but will be seen 
again soon as the “singing cow- 
boy” of the West. 

“The Golden Arrow” is a hil- 
arious comedy romance by the 
famous English dramatist, Mi- 
chael Arlen. There is a talented 
east which includes Bette Davis, 
Academy award winner for 
1935; George Brent, Eugene Pal- 
lette, Foran, Carol Hughes, Cath- 
arine Doucet, Craig Reynolds and 
Henry O’Neill. 

Alfred E. Green directed the 
story from the screen play by 
Charles Kenyon. 
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Actress of the Year 








Bette Davis, proclaimed by the Motion Picture Academy the finest 
screen actress of 1935, caught “‘on location” by the candid camera 
as she was “making up” as the “richest girl in the world” for the 
filming of “The Golden Arrow,” the First National comedy by 


Michael Arlen which opens at the 


Re en Rae ERCOtKE ONE ee, 


Mat No. 203—20c 


Actor Prefers 
Hunting Ducks 
To Film Work 


The reason Eugene Pallette 
works for many studios instead 
of just one, is “Ducks.” 

He’s afraid of a contract be- 
cause he might be assigned to 
a picture during the duck season 
and then he’d have to break his 
contract, for he never misses his 
duck hunt. 

Pallette is one of the few ac- 
tors, popular in silent days, who 
went over the top when talkies 
arrived. For all his big hearty 
joviality, he is the most inde- 
pendent actor in Hollywood. 

He won’t do any part until he 
reads and approves it. He won’t 
argue with any producer about 
money. He is no respecter of per- 
sons, having told any number of 
big shots where to get off. He 
has never known to be a minute 
late on a set. 

His present role in “The Gold- 
en Arrow,” the First National 
production which comes to the 
theatre 7 omy 6 f: : 
is his 967th picture part. 

Incidentally, the last time he 
worked with his present director, 
Alfred E. Green, was 23 years 
ago at the old Selig studios. 

“The Golden Arrow” is a hil- 
arious comedy drama with a 
glamorous romance. The cast, be- 
sides Pallette, includes Bette 
Davis, Academy award winner 
for 1935; George Brent, Dick 
Foran, Carol Hughes, Catharine 
Doucet, Craig Reynolds and 
Henry O’Neill. 





Paris Adopts Dishes 
By Eugene Pallette 





Eugene Pallette, who plays the 
part of an oil millionaire in the 
First National picture, “The 
Golden Arrow,” is the most ex- 
pert cook in Hollywood’s actor 
colony. 

“Shrimp Pallette,”’ which he 
originated is on the regular menu 
of several Paris cafes. 

In “The Golden Arrow,” 
adopted from the play by Michael 
Arlen, Bette Davis is starred. 





Craig Reynolds Now 
Tough Reporter 





Craig Reynolds, who was Mary 
Pickford’s leading man in the 
stage production of “Coquette,” 
is now playing the role of a 
tough reporter in the First Na- 
tional picture, “The Golden Ar- 
row,” which comes to the....... 
PheatmnewOn:..065 (owiehe 

Craig’s real name is Hugh En- 
field. He is a direct descendant 
of the inventor of the famous 
Enfield rifle. 

Bette Davis, Academy award 
winner for 1935, has the stellar 
role in “The Golden Arrow,” 
which is based on the play by 
Michael Arlen. 


Making Screen History 


Don’t Marry An 
Actress, Advice 


Of Bette Davis 





Probably with a bow toward her 
own good-natured spouse, Har- 
mon QO. Nelson, Jr., Miss Bette 
Davis, winner of the 1935 award 
of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences, who has 
the leading role in the First Na- 
tional picture, “The Golden Ar- 
row,” which comes to the 
PHeAtTTO MON. 2 ee » says: 


“Lord help the man who mar- 
ries an actress.” 

“Other husbands,” she _ says, 
“plan trips, dinners and picnics 
or little jaunts, but the actress’ 
husband knows that all plans are 
subject to a studio call. 

“When they go out together, 
they are stared at, sometimes 
stopped for autographs, often ac- 
tually annoyed. Little evenings 
at home are at the mercy of pic- 
ture schedules. Days off fre- 
quently mean interviews, fashion 
photographs or story conferences. 


“Hubby only has his wife to 
himself when her job allows it 
and the job comes first. Only a 
broadminded husband with a 
swell disposition can put up with 
it and keep his head. 

“Thank goodness, I know one 
such husband,” she concluded. 

Besides Miss Davis, the cast 
includes George Brent, Hugene 
Pallette, Dick Foran,, Carol 
Hughes, Catharine Doucet, Craig 
Reynolds and Henry O’Neill. 


Alfred E. Green directed. 


Bette Davis Convert 
Of Sun Bathing 





Bette Davis, star of the First 
National picture, “The Golden 
Arrow, which comes to the...... 
theatre;oni at) ant. 2: , has turned 
sun-worshipper. 


Miss Davis, Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences 
award winner for 1935, who in 
previous years, shied at the men- 
tion of a sun-tan, purchased a 
canvas solarium that is mounted 
on a turn-table in her back yard. 
Now she is taking daily sun 
baths. 





Bette Davis, Academy award winner for 1935, shown above with 
George Brent (center) and Hobart Cavanaugh tops even the triumphant 
performance that won her the highest tribute the motion picture in- 
dustry could pay to an actress in the First National production “The 
Golden Arrow,” which is now showing at the................ Theatre. 


Mat No. 201—20c 


George Brent 





Noted film star who has the lead- 
ing masculine role with Bette 
Davis, Academy Award winner for 
1935, in her first 1936 picture, 
“The Golden Arrow,” which opens 
Ger the, SHks © Theatre on 

Mat No. 102—10e 





Movie Cast Is 
Given Taste of 


Real High Life 


Members of the cast of “The 
Golden Arrow,” the First Na- 
tional picture which comes to the 
theatre on........ » got 
a taste of high life during the 
production of the film. The 
pleasures of the rich are expen- 
sive, but the studio missed none 
of them. 

The players’ expense accounts, 
if they kept one, would read 
something like this: Cruise with 
George Brent on Bette Davis’ 
yacht, $1,000 a day; Stable of 
24 Polo ponies and cost of stag- 
ing game, $50,000; Dinner party 
at Casino for guests at $100 a 
plate; 14-room suite at the most 
expensive hotel in America $600 
a day. 

The richest settings ever built 
on the First National lot form 
the background of “The Golden 
Arrow.” It is a tale of the wealth- 
iest social set and their friends 
of the nobility. Throughout the 
story, money flows like water, and 
the sparkle of champagne vies 
with the shimmering light from 
jeweled fingers. 

The simplest amusement of 
these people is shooting solid 
gold arrows from silken bows. 
The simplest frock of the women 
is a creation. The simplest meal 
is a Lueullan feast. 

Living in a world of their 
own, the characters still main- 
tain one point of contact with 
the workaday world, their emo- 
tions. 

The richest girl in the world 
falls in love just the same ag her 
poorer sister. 

Her romance with the one 
young man who is not after her 
money provides the unusual con- 
flict which, it is claimed, makes 
this picture the most glamorous 
love story of the season. 

The cast includes Bette Davis, 
who was declared to be the out- 
standing actress of 1935 by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences; George Brent, Eu- 
gene Pallette, Dick Foran, Carol 
Hughes, Catharine Doucet, Craig 
Reynolds and Henry O’Neill. 

Alfred E. Green directed the 
picture from the screen play by 
Charles Kenyon, based on the 
play by Michael Arlen. 








PUBLICITY 





Bette Davis Thinks Rich 
Girls Have A Tough Time 


Star of “The Golden Arrow” Says They Can’t 
Even be Sure of Love 





Bette Davis, whom the motion picture industry honored 
as the outstanding screen actress of 1935, doesn’t envy any 
heiress. Being the richest girl in the world has lots of draw- 
backs, in the opinion of the blonde First National star. 

‘“‘T know from experience what a tough job is to be so 
rich,’’ said Bette. ‘‘Not in real life,’’ she added, ‘‘but from 


playing the part. 

“Michael Arlen, whose social 
contacts have included many 
wealthy girls, has made a search- 
ing study of a poor little rich 
girl in ‘The Golden Arrow.’ It 
is such a human character that 
after I had been playing it for 
a week, I actually began to be 
sorry for myself. 

“Tf a girl is so wealthy that 
her money attracts public notice, 
she ceases to have any private 
life. It is almost impossible to 
have many friends, since the 
money is a barrier to easy friend- 
ships. 

“When she travels, her privacy 
is continuously assailed by busy- 
bodies, fortune-hunters and every 
brand of parasite. 

“Tf a girl is attracted to a 
man, she certainly wants to be- 
lieve that he likes her for her- 
self. As Daisy Appleby, the rich- 
est girl in the world, in the pic- 
ture, I am suspicious of every- 
body. In real life that would be 
terrible. 

“After what I have learned 
from Michael Arlen’s beautiful 
drawing o fthis character, I am 
not jealous of the heiresses. They 
can have their money.” 

In “The Golden Arrow,” now 
showing” at “the=ssssGe cms 
theatre, Bette, falls in love with 
a penniless newspaper reporter, 
played by George Brent. The con- 
flict between them is comical at 
times, but becomes serious drama 
when money threatens to ruin 
their lives, as well as wreck their 
romance. 

Another heiress in the same 
picture almost comes to grief 
trying to buy happiness through 
a social title. In this role, Carol 
Hughes, beautiful brunette from 
the speaking stage, makes’ her 
Hollywood debut in a featured 
screen role. 


Others in the cast include 
Eugene Pallette, Dick Foran, 
Catharine Doucet, Craig Rey- 


noldgs and Henry O’Neill. 
Green directed. 


Alfred E. 






In‘GoldenArrow’ 


4 


3 


George Brent and Carol Hughes 

who are appearing with Bette 

Davis in “The Golden Arrow” the 

First National comedy now show- 

AN KAU AEC ngs eee es Theatre. 
Mat No. 103—10c 





Girl Authority 
On Etiquette in 
Role of Pariah 





Never judge a girl by her 
film role. 
In the First National film, 


“The Golden Arrow,” now show- 
ing at the theatre, 
Carol Hughes, who plays the part 
of “the richest girl in the world,” 
is supposed to be ill-mannered 
and totally ignorant of the rules 
of etiquette. 


In real life, Miss Hughes is 
an authority on social usage. For 
a year, while in college, she 
wrote a column on etiquette for 
the school paper. After leaving 
school, she was employed for sev- 
eral months to teach etiquette 
and good manners in a private 
school. 


“The part was a very difficult 
one for me to. play,” Miss 
Hughes said. “I had to stop and 
think every time I was called 
on to make a mistake in eti- 
quette. It is much more difficult 
to pretend to be ill-bred than to 
do the right thing naturally.” 


“The Golden Arrow” is a hil- 
arious comedy drama with a 
glamorous romance. The east, be- 
sides Miss Hughes, includes Bet- 
te Davis, Academy award winner 
for 1935; George Brent, Eugene 
Pallette, Dick Foran, Catharine 
Doucet, Craig Reynolds and 
Henry O’Neill. 

Alfred E. Green directed. 


Brent Advises 
Stock Training 


For All Actors 


George Brent is a firm advo- 
eate of stock as a training school 
for young actors. 

“Where else can one learn so 
much of dramatics in so short a 
period of time?’ he asks. “In 
stock one portrays a different 
character in a different play each 
week, forty or more weeks a 
year.” 

Brent, who plays the role of 
a stuttering reporter opposite 
Bette Davis in the First National 
picture, “The Golden Arrow,” 
now showing at the............ 
theatre, declares he wouldn’t 
trade his stock experience for 
anything you could give him. 

“The movies couldn’t assign me 
a part that would not compare 
with something similar that I did 
in stock,” he explains. “I tried 
everything from slapstick com- 
edy to tragedy and melodrama.” 

Brent’s legitimate stage train- 
ing began when he was hardly 
more than a child in Dublin, as 
a member of the famous Abbey 
Players. 

“The Golden Arrow” is a hil- 
arious comedy drama with a 
glamorous romance. 

Besides Brent and Miss Davis, 
Aeademy award winner for 1935, 
the east ineludes Eugene Pal- 
lette, Dick Foran, Carol Hughes, 
Catharine Doucet, Craig Rey- 
nolds and Henry O’Neill. 

Alfred E. Green directed. 





George Brent Goes 
In For Boxing 





When not working before the 
camera, George Brent spends 
most of his spare time in his 
new gymnasium. He has taken 
up boxing seriously. 

His prowess showed in the 
First National picture, “The 
Golden Arrow, which comes to 
tite! eA aS ete Hheatres son eceie 
He gives Craig Reynolds a black 
eye although he was not supposed 
to do it. 

“Now,” said Brent, “I’ll have 
to learn how to pull my punches.” 


Golden Arrow Triangle 


Bette Davis Wears Chic 
Wardrobe for New Film 


Gown Styles Specially Designed for Star 
of “The Golden Arrow 


Silk jersey, a material now regaining great style popu- 
larity after several years of oblivion, plays a prominent part 
in the sereen wardrobe designed by Orry-Kelly for Bette 
Davis in her new First National picture, ‘‘The Golden Ar- 


row,’ 


now showing at the.. 


oh hoa aig See ea Rae are theatre. 


The picture gives the dynamic blonde actress an oppor- 
tunity for one of the psychologically gripping characteriza- 








Bette Davis (left) and Carol Hughes (right) portray the world’s two 
richest girls, both on the make for George Brent (center), in Michael 
Arlen’s startling revelation of titled fortune hunters and American 


girls, “The Golden Arrow,” 


atithe:. eee 


the First National picture now showing 
ey ea Theatre. 


Mat No. 205—20c 





Bette Davis Plays Lach 
Role in Different Way 





Star Likes Part in “The Golden Arrow” Because 
It Calls for Real Talent 





Bette Davis, the girl named the outstanding film actress 
of 1935 by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, has her own way of measuring a role she is asked 
to do, it is the number of ways it can be played. 

If there is only one way to play it, she thinks it is shallow 
and requires no talent. If there are many ways of playing 


it, she considers it has substance 
and is worthy of an actress’ ef- 
fort. 

“Versatility,” she says, “is not 
merely an ability to play many 
parts, but an ability to play roles 
differently. 

‘Hor instance, an actress may 
have to be a society girl in 
twenty different stories. If she 
plays all the same, she has no 
imagination. She is playing her- 
self. Since no two society girls 
are alike, a versatile actress must 
have a different mental pattern 
for each one.” 

Miss Davis has no preconceived 
notion of types she prefers to 
do. She doesn’t even care whether 
or not they are sympathetic. 

Heroines, ingenues or women 
of the demi monde are all one 
to her, as long as they are what 
she considers acting parts. 

She was a terrible meanie in 
“Of Human Bondage,” a rough 
diamond in “Petrified Forest,” a 
heroine in “Special Agent.” 

In her new First National pic- 
ture, “The Golden Arrow,” which 
COMES tO EHO. ot se theatre 





tic comedienne. 

She likes the part particularly 
well, because she considers it an- 
other opportunity for versatility. 

“There are a thousand ways,” 
she said, “to mix comedy with 
romance. To find the exact way 
that best suits the specific scene, 
the spirit of the story and the 
peculiar relationships of the 
other characters is a challenge to 
an actress. 

“A good director like Alfred 
E. Green can more or less guide 
a player through dramatic 
scenes, but even he cannot supply 
the subtle balance the player her- 
self must bring to a comedy 
part. 

“Nearly all versatile actors and 
actresses,” she coneluded, “have 
had comedy experience.” 

“The Golden Arrow” is a rol- 
licking comedy romance by the 
famous English playwright, Mi- 
chael Arlen. Others in the cast 


include George Brent, Eugene 
Pallette, Dick Foran, Carol 
Hughes, Catharine Doucet and 


Craig Reynolds. The screen play 
is by Charles Kenyon. 


tions for which she is noted, as 
well as the chance to wear many 
beautiful modern gowns. She por- 
trays the role of a psuedo heiress 
who makes a marriage of con- 
venience with a newspaper re- 
porter in order to escape the 
swarms of fortune-hunters who 
seek her hand and the fortune 
she is supposed to possess. 


“Planning Bette’s costume for 
a Palm Beach season, I decided 
that the new silk jersey was the 
perfect material with which to 
suggest conservative smartness 
and graceful living,” said Orry- 
Kelly. “It can be dyed any of 
the lovely new shades for spring, 
and lends itself particularly well 
to the draperies of the current 
mode. 


“Another point in its favor, 
both on and off the screen, is 
that its soft, dull sheen, like 
angel’s-skin crepes, has no high- 
light, and hence is becoming to 
many types of feminine figure.” 


In the film’s gala social affair 
in a Palm Beach easino, there- 
fore, Bette wears a draped for- 
mal gown of white silk jersey. 
And for the cocktail hour, she 
has an ensemble in one of the 
new tri-color combinations, fea- 
turing a black erepe skirt of 
street length with full front 
drape, an intricately cut white 
jersey blouse with  vest-like 
points in front, and a, short loose 
jacket of fine gray tweed. 


It is Bette’s lounging costume, 
designed for wear aboard a yacht, 
but eminently practical for home 
or country club, that Orry-Kelly 
considers his masterpiece. 


Tailored trousers and knee- 
length, straight, beltless coat are 
sand-colored tweed; the tailored 
skirt, with zipper front and 
turned-down collar, is of the 
white silk jersey; and so are 
full-length, draped tuxedo revers, 
with tweed belt run underneath, 
on the coat. 


A “snood” of natural colored 
string, and string-colored sandals 
complete this ensemble, which has 
the dashing effect of a long 
white silk scarf worn over a 
tweed sports coat. 

Besides Miss Davis, who won 
the 1935 award of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences as being the outstanding 
film, actress of the year, the cast 
includes George Brent, Eugene 
Pallette, Dick Foran, Carol 
Hughes, Catharine Doucet, Craig 
Reynolds and Henry O’Neill. 


Alfred E. Green directed. 


Actress Drives Nails 
With Bullets 





Carol Hughes, who has the role 
of a snobbish, newly-rich girl in 
the First National production, 
“The Golden Arrow,” now show- 
Ing at able. /. ea0.- theatre, is an 
expert rifle shot. 


The star of a sharpshooting act 
whom she met while in vaude- 
ville was her instructor. Her best 
trick ig to drive the heads of six 
partly-driven nails into a two 
inch plank, in rapid succession, 
at 40 yards. 
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Bette Davis Gets 


Highest Award of 
Film Industry 


1935’s Greatest Actress 





Motion picture fans through- 
out the United States and the 
rest of the world were not sur- 
prised when the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences 
presented its 1935 trophy to 
Bette Davis, young Warner Bros. 
star for the best acting of the 
year. The vehicle that brought 
her the highest honors the film 
industry can give to a performer 
was “Dangerous.” 


Far from being surprised, thou- 
sands had believed that these 
same honors should have gone to 
Miss Davis last year for her work 
in “Of Human Bondage.” 


The gold statuette of honor for 
the best male performer went to 
Victor McLaglen for his work in 
“The Informer.” 


Other honors also came to the 
Warner Bros. camp in the selec- 
tion of Hal Mohr as having done 
the best photography of the year 
in “A Midsummer’  Night’s 
Dream,” the naming of “Captain 
Blood” as the third best picture, 
and the tribute to Paul Muni, 
who achieved the only “write in 
success” in the acting lists, fin- 
ishing second to MeLaglen for 
his work in “The Life of Louis 
Pasteur.” 





Bette Davis continues to reign as the supreme screen sensation of 1936 
by her portrayal of the “richest girl in the world” in “The Golden 
Arrow,” her first role since winning the highest Motion Picture Academy 
Award for the “finest performance of the year.’ It opens at the 
Beha oat Wg eee Theatre on 

Mat No. 208—20c 


Miss Davis has been steadily 
and quietly climbing to her pres- 
ent position as the leading screen 
actress of the year, by consistent 
work in a number of roles that 
many other stars would have 
hesitated to portray. 


As “Mildred,” in “Of Human 
Bondage” she was the most un- 
Pleasant charneter imaginable. 
Another “meanie” role came with 
Paul Muni in “Bordertown,” and 
of Reporter in “Dangerous,” which brought 
her the Academy award, she was 
a girl who brought ruin or death 
to everyone who loved her. 





George Brent Proves His 
Versatility in Comic Role 


Rollicking Portrayal 
in “The Golden Arrow” 


Gives 


Casting directors say that as many tragedians want to 
play comedy as there are clowns who aspire to tragedy. 
Comics sometime make the grade, but only in rare in- 
stances do serious actors successfully achieve good comedy. 

George Brent, usually associated with romantic roles, has 
for years, been considered a favorite dramatic leading man. 

In ‘‘Stranded’’ and ‘‘Front Page Woman’’ he played 


roles somewhat lighter in vain 


Now she makes her bid for 
1936 honors in an entirely dif- 
ferent role, the appealing young 
pawn of fate in Michael Arlen’s 
comedy of love, millions and for- 
tune hunters “The Golden Ar- 
row,” the First National produc- 
tion which comes to the 





than his usual run of parts. The matist. Besides Brent, the cast Theatre on ................. 
result was so successful that it includes Bette Davis, the 1935 Others in the cast inelude 
was decided to give fuller play Academy award winner; Eugene George Brent, Carol Hughes, 
to his comedy talents. Pallette, Dick Foran, Carol Eugene Pallette. Dick Foran, 
As a sort of climax to this Hughes, Catharine Doucet and Catherine Doucet, Creig Rey- 


phase of his career in his role 
in “The Golden Arrow,” the First 
National picture which comes to 
GINO eat eee THERETO. ON. vn, 

In the part of Johnny Jones, 
he portrays the character of a 
timid small-town newspaper re- 
porter who seeks an interview 
with the richest girl in the world. 
The results of this meeting are 
a series of hilarious complica- 
tions. 

Brent’s sharp Irish wit and 
natural gayety for spirit fit him 
admirably for comedy roles. His 
being typed for serious parts is 
simply one of those strange 
quirks of fate that often follows 
when an actor does impressive 
work in a particular line. 

Brent does not see his 
line of roles as 
policy. 

“The main thing,” he says, “is 
not to get into the habit of doing 
the same kind of work too long. 
I like comedy and might even 
say I prefer it, but it would be 
as great a mistake to do light 
roles continuously as to be typed 
in heavy ones.” 

Brent was very suceessful on 
the stage in comedy, and the role 
in “The Golden Arrow” is said 
to suit him perfectly. 

“The Golden Arrow” is a ro- 
mantie comedy drama by Michael 
Arlen, the famous English dra- 


new 
a permanent 
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Craig Reynolds. 
Alfred E. Green directed. 


nolds, and Henry O’Neill. 
Alfred Ei. Green directed. 


Sereen Event of the Year 





George Brent, Bette Davis (center) and Catharine Doucet in “The 
Golden Arrow” the First National picture coming to the.............. 


Theatre on 


BGs fhe ake to meth cae It is Misa Davis’ first role since winning 


the Motion Picture Academy award for the finest acting in 1935. 
Mat No. 206—20c 


She’s Still Betty Davis 
Despite Academy Honors 


Awards May Come, But Star of “Golden Arrow” 
Remains Unspoiled 


‘“How does it feel to have won the Academy Award? 


Well, it feels good!”’ 


Thus spoke Bette Davis, whom the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences has honored for her portrayal in 
‘‘Dangerous,’’ as the outstanding feminine dramatic in- 
terpretation of 1935. Bette, whose first picture of 1936 is 


“The Golden Arrow,” a First Na- 
tional picture coming to the.... 


is the same Bette who for the 
past three or four years has been 
quietly but steadily building for 
herself one of the most solid and 


substantial careers in modern 


sereen history—and who has kept 
her head and her sense of humor 
and proportion through it all. 
Lots of people thought she 
should have had the Academy 
award last year for her work 
with Leslie Howard in “Of Hu- 


man Bondage”; she got a fine 


vote and was just nosed out. That 
didn’t worry her. “It was a won- 
derful tribute for so many people 
to have liked my work and writ- 
ten in about it,’ she says. “After 
all, that’s the chief reward of an 
actress’s life—to know that her 


efforts have brought pleasure to 
so many human beings. And 
that’s one of the chief advantages 
of the screen over the stage. 
Where a stage play reaches ten 
or twenty thousand people, a mo- 
tion picture is seen by a million.” 

Bette doesn’t like to pose or 
give sententious counsel, but just 
the same her success in pictures 
is a manifestation of the value 
of copybook maxims. She is a 
hard worker; she has had her ups 
and downs, and periods of dis- 
couragement which would have 
beaten her if she hadn’t refused 
to take them seriously. “If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again’—Bette wouldn’t repeat 
that bromide for worlds, but she 
has done better: she has carried 
it out, and now she has her re- 
ward. 

Hollywood at first couldn’t see 
at all this slender blonde girl 
who has now been crowned with 
one of its highest distinctions. 
For months the studio to which 
she was first under contract let 
her just sit around, doing no- 
thing, with no opportunity given 
her to show the fine stuff that 
was in her. And then she was 
simply released from her con- 
tract. She was “through” before 
she had been allowed to begin. 

“T packed my trunks to come 
back to New York,” says Bette, 
“and then I deliberately un- 
packed them again. And it’s a 
good thing for me that I did!” 

She refused to be whipped. 
And this refusal opened the way 
for the “break” which, all un- 
known to her, was waiting for 
her just around the corner. It 
came, as it has come to a number 
of others, through George Arliss. 
At that time “The Man Who 
Played God” was being planned 
as Mr. Arliss’s next picture. Bette 
went to the Warner Bros.-First 
National studio and took a sereen 
test; and when Mr. Arliss saw it 
he decided that she was the girl 
to play the faminine lead in the 
film. The chance given her, Bette 
availed herself of it so efficiently 
that she was signed for a term of 
years by Warners before she 
could quite realize what had hap- 
pened to her. That contract has 
been altered in certain respects 
since then: Miss Davis today is 


Setting the Pace 





Bettie Davis and George Brent set 
the pace for 1936 in the First 
National comedy “The Golden Ar- 
row,” Michael Arlen’s startling ex- 
pose of rich American girls and 





foreign fortune hunters, which 

opensnatathess ce sree kiss saek 

DRCOUNES ON A. Giri acc imine: KEEN 
Mat No. 101—10c 

a star in her own right. And 


probably the studios that failed 
to realize that she was a “com- 
er,” and let her cool her heels for 
weary, dreary months of wait- 
ing, are kicking themselves now. 

Bette likes the picture she has 
just completed—“‘The Golden 
Arrow,” in which she will be seen 
with George Brent. “It’s a. Mich- 
ael Arlen story, you know,” she 
said. “It interested me _ very 
much, and I think that’s a good 
sign. Any story that really holds 
the interest of the actors, and 
makes them feel that they are 
doing something real and worth 
while, is likely to turn out well 
on the screen.” 

Bette, as most of her admirers 
know, is in private life Mrs. 
Harmon O. Nelson, Jr. She calls 
her husband “Ham” and he often 
accompanies her on her trips 
East, once or twice a year. This 
time, however, she came alone, 
for “Ham” is becoming one of 
the most popular orchestra lead- 
ers on the Pacific Coast, and his 
music has kept him in San Fran- 
cisco. They are a happy couple 
—one of Hollywood’s happiest— 
perhaps because they began by 
being childhood sweethearts and 
have kept it up ever since. 

“Th Golden Arrow” is a glam- 
orous romanee, with hilarious 
comedy, set in the atmosphere of 
luxurious yachts, de luxe hotels 
and night clubs. 


Others in the east inelude 
Eugene Pallette, Carol Hughes, 
Dick Foran, Catharine Doucet, 
Craig Reynolds and  MHenry 
O'Neill. 


Alfred E. Green directed the 
picture from the screen play by 
Charles Kenyon. 
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Film Industry Honors Star 





D. W. Griffith (right) noted motion picture producer, presents Bette 
Davis, star of “The Golden Arrow,” the First National picture coming 


COREE Gra: t Sete eR Theatre on 


with the award of 


the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Science for the “finest acting 
im 1935.” At the left is Victor McLaglen, who won the award as the 
best male actor. 
Mat No, 204—20c 





Gorgeous Settings Used 
In Big Society Comedy 


Costumes Worn in “The Golden Arrow” Also 
of Exceptional Richness 





One of the most lavishly appoimted pictures both as to 
costumes and settings will be disclosed with the showing 
of ‘The Golden Arrow,’’ a First National production which 
COMES: $6 TEL Ai i. eS thieadie: On. 3. 8 se, , with 
Bette Davis in the stellar role and George Brent as the 


leading man. 


The play, by the famous English dramatist, Michael 


Arlen, is perhaps the most richly 
mounted society play to date, 
and First National is said to 
have spared no effort in making 
the picture conform to all the 
gorgeousness of the comedy 
drama. 

“Since the main characters in 
this story are supposed to be the 
richest people in the world, it 
was necessary to go the limit in 
making their environment as 
luxurious as possible,” said Di- 
rector Alfred E. Green. “A false 
note would have spoiled the il- 
lusion, so this richness extends 
even to the smallest prop, the 
rugs, the hangings, the picture. 
The story would have been lost 
in anything but the most elabo- 
rate production.” 

Many of the scenes in the pic- 
ture are laid aboard a_ yacht. 

“The richest girl in the world,” 
said Anton Grot, Art Director, 
“would certainly have a more 
pretentious pleasure boat than 
the ordinary one.” 

Bill Guthrie, whose business it 
is to find locations that suit al- 
most impossible demands immedi- 
ately set about to find such a 
yacht. 

Luck was with him. The E. L. 
Cord yacht, “Virginia” was in 
Long Beach Harbor. It is not 
only one of the finest yachts 
afloat, but its period furnishings 
are fit to grace a palace. It costs 
$1000 a day to keep this craft in 
the water. 

It is aboad this boat that 
Brent, as a newspaper reporter, 
meets Miss Davis, “the richest 
girl in the world.” George is the 
only poor man in the picture, ex- 
cept the several hundred servants 
employed in the various haunts 
of the wealthy. 

It is not the usual story of a 
poor boy falling in love with a 





rich girl and suffering because 
he cannot marry her. He doesn’t 
want to marry her. He wants to 
get away from her. 

The second apartment setting 
used in the picture is a 14-room 
affair that seems to exhaust the 
interior decorator’s entire bag of 
tricks. It is said to be the most 
gorgeous interior ever used for 
a picture. 

Arthur Edeson, the well known 
cameraman who has been filming 
big features from “Robin Hood” 
to “Mutiny on the Bounty” and 
“Ceilinz Zero” said that in all 
his experience he had _ never 
photographed interiors as beauti- 
ful or impressive. 

The Cafe Dansant scenes are 
just as elaborate. The big dining 
place is 120 x 145 feet, hexag- 
onal in shape with enormous flut- 
ings to offset the twelve foot cor- 
ners. The walls are paneled for 
huge murals in blue and silver. 
At one side, 40 foot drapes of 
white crepe velvet extend across 
enormous arches. Opposite is the 
orchestra’s platform, in chrom- 
ium and ivory. 

When it came to the out-of- 
door sequences, “The Golden Ar- 
row” company took over the fa- 
mous Breakfast Club stables and 
rented some twenty-odd ponies 
for a series of scenes, then hired 
the exclusive Lakeside Country 
Club for a golf sequence. 

“The Golden Arrow” is a hil- 
arious comedy romance by the 
famous English dramatist. Be- 
sides Miss Davis, the Academy 
award winner for 19385, and 
Brent, the cast includes Eugene 
Pallette, Dick Foran, Carol 
Hughes, Catharine Doucet, Craig 
Reynolds and Henry O’Neill. 

The screen play is by Charles 
Kenyon. 


Star Insists On 
Making Up Her 
Own Movie Bed 


The doors of a luxurious hotel 
suite were thrown open by an 
obsequious bell-boy. Two _ well 
dressed young people followed 
him and stood at the door look- 
ing around. 

They were George Brent and 
Bette Davis, First National stars. 

“Swell place,’ said George. 
“This is the most elegant bed- 
room I ever saw.” 

Bette seemed to agree with 
him. Her eyes lit with pleasure 
as she noted the soft silk-damask 
drapes, the costly oriental rugs, 
the Gobelin tapestry on the walls. 

“Perfect,” said Alfred KE. 
Green, who is directing the pair 
in “The Golden Arrow,’ which 
eomes tothe cee sare ac theatre 
Om, ene! “This room is sup- 
posed to be in the most exclusive 
and expensive hotel in the world.” 

Then George caught a frown 
on Miss Davis’ face. 





“What’s the matter, Bette?” 
he asked. 

“Here, hold this coat,” she 
said. “T’ll show you. 


As they watched, she walked 
over to the luxurious bed, with 
hand-set mosaics in the foot 
board and a spread that must 
have cost a king’s ransom. She 
pulled the covers off, pillow cases, 
sheets, blankets and all. 

“T can’t stand a bed that’s 
made-up wrong. I’ve made too 
many. I’ll show you how it should 
be done.” 

While the company watched 
and wondered, Bette Davis, 
whom the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences de- 
clared to be the finest actress of 
1935, made the bed. 

“The Golden Arrow” is a rol- 
licking comedy romance by the 
famous English playwright, Mi- 
chael Arlen. Others in the cast 
include Eugene Pallette, Dick 
Foran, Carol Hughes, Catharine 
Doucet and Craig Reynolds. 


Bette Davis Sets New 
Style In Picture 





The formal decolletage, and 
especially the back decolletage, 
is due for a change, according to 
Orry-Kelly, who designed the 
elaborate wardrobe Bette Davis 
wears in the role of an heiress 
in “The Golden.Arrow,” the First 
National picture, now showing at 
the . theatre. 

“T believe that many women 
are tired of the extremely low 
backs, and will welcome a 
change,” says the stylist. “So the 
new rule is to ‘watch the back 
line.’ 

“Tn a spring formal Miss Davis 
wears aboard a yacht, only her 
arms will be bare, chest and back 
being entirely covered by a turn- 
down collar and yoke from which 
pleats descend to the floor. 


Brent Greeting Soft, 
Captain Thinks 


When he was little more than 
a boy George Brent served a 
“hitch” on a British freighter. 
For the first time since then he 
went to sea on the KE. L. Cord 
yacht, “Virginian,” during the 
filming of the First National pic- 
ture, “The Golden Arrow,” now 
showing at the......... theatre. 

After he finished his first 
scene, he strolled about to in- 
spect the ship. On the forward 
deck he saw a familiar figure. It 
was Captain E. G. Jordan, skipper 





of the yacht and also of the 
freighter of which George had 
served. 

“T guess we’re getting soft, 


George,” said the Captain. “Here 
I am master of a pleasure boat 
and yow’re just a moving picture 
star 


Eugene Pallette 





Noted film comedian who has an 

important role with Bette Davis 

in “The Golden Arrow” the First 

National production now making a 

POG Ot UNE. neers Theatre. 
Mat No. 108—10c 


Bette Davis Has Plan 
To End Auto Crashes 


Bette Davis, star of the First 
National picture, “The Golden 
Arrow,” now showing at the 
Pies a theatre, has submitted a 
plan to the Hollywood Automo- 
bile Safety Council for tle pre- 
vention of motor traffic accidents. 

Her idea is to equip every ma- 
chine with a gadget that will 
ring a loud gong the moment a 
car’s speed exceeds 40 miles an 
hour. 

“Nobody would think of riding 
along with such a clamor an- 
nounecing a law-violation,”’ said 
Bette. 


Brent’s Good Luck 
Pipe Smashed 








George Brent is mournful. The 
actor’s favorite good luck pipe, 
an old briar he had treasured for 
more than a decade, is no more. 

Brent purchased the pipe in 
England, and had smoked it ever 
since, deserting it occasionally 
to experiment with a new pipe, 
but always returning to it sooner 
or later. 

During the production of “The 
Golden Arrow,” the First Na- 
tional picture now showing at the 
eae ea theatre, he laid it down 
while he did a scene with Bette 
Davis. When he went to pick it 
up he found it in half a dozen 
pieces on the floor, where it had 
fallen apparently beneath the 
rollers of a property cart. 


Bette Davis Recovers 
Stolen Slipper 





Tired from dancing and seated 
at a secluded table in a Holly- 
wood night club, Bette Davis, 
now starring in the First Na- 
tional picture, “The Golden Ar- 
row,” which comes to the....... 
theatreionse,). os: , eased off one 
of her pumps. 

When she was ready to leave, 
the pump was gone. Several days 
later, Bette, who was the Acad- 
emy award winner for 1935, re- 
ceived the missing pump by mail 
with a note from the souvenir 
hunter who had fileched it. 

The, note explained that his 
conscience wouldn’t let him keep 
it any longer. 


Bette Davis Gives Self 
Mental Spankings 





A “deflation room” should be 
a part of every movie player’s 
house, in the opinion of Bette 
Davis, star of the First National 
picture, “The Golden Arrow,” 
now showing at the............ 
theatre. She has such quarters in 
her own home. 

“Every actress needs a place 
to which she can retire and take 
herself apart mentally,” Bette 
says. “I would find it very easy 
to forget what is important and 
what is trivial in life, if I 
couldn’t get away by myself once 
a week or so and figuratively 
send myself to bed without sup- 
per.” 

According to Miss Davis, who 
won the Academy award for 
1935, the ideal “deflation room” 
is just a place where one can go 
to puncture the balloons of ego. 


George Brent Wants 
To Stay At 31 


George Brent, now appearing 
in the leading masculine role in 
the First National production, 
“The Golden Arrow,’ at the 
A eee theatre, recently passed 
the thirty-year mark. He said that 
if he could have his choice of 
“stepping-down” his age scien- 
ticafilly at any given year, he 
would choose the age of 31. 

“Youth’s advantage, chiefly, is 
the fact that it has some won- 
derful illusions. Age is marked 
by the shattering of these illu- 
sions,” said Brent. 

“T consider the age of 31 as 
a happy medium. Some of youth’s 
idealism is still left. Little of the 
grim cynicism of age has devel- 
oped. It is an age of youth-like 
ambition, tempered by the reason 
of maturity.” 


Actor Fiips Monocle 
With Great Artistry 





In all Hollywood, there are 
only three men who know how 
to wear a monocle, according to 
Bette Davis, who won the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences award for 1935. They 
are Eric Von Stroheim, Ivan 
Lebedeff, and George Arliss. 

“Lebedeff, who has the role of 
a foreign fortune hunter in ‘The 
Golden Arrow,’ ” which comes to 
GHGs Ane Theatreson sia oe 
“is the best young monocle wear- 
er in town,’ says Miss Davis. 


“He wears his glass insouciant- 
ly,” she explained. “And he flips 
it into his 
skill.” 


eye with supreme 





Seek New Laurels 








Bette Davis 
who have the leading roles in “The 
Golden Arrow,” Miss Davis’ first 


and George Brent 


stellar vehicle since she won the 
Motion Picture Academy award 
for 1935. They will open at the 
Theatre on 
Mat No. 109—10c 
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PRODUCTION 


Below is the official billing for “The Golden Arrow.” 
lt is important that this be followed without change 


or variation. 


BETTE DAVIS 


100% 


THE GOLDEN 


ARROW 


100% 


with 


GEORGE BRENT 


Eugene Pallette—Dick Foran—Carol Hughes 


Catharine Doucet—Craig Reynolds 
Directed by Alfred E. Green 


A FIRSST NATIONAL 
Productions Corporation 


PICTURE 





The public attention and adula- 
tion that attaches to “the richest 
girl in the world” 
Appleby (Bette Davis), who is 
known as the heiress to the Ap- 
pleby “cosmetic” millions. Every- 


bores Daisy 


where she goes, men try to win 
her hand and her money. She 
knows that wealth is what they 
are after and scorns them all. 

At the same fashionable hotel, 
Hortense Meyers (Carol Hughes) 
another “richest girl in the world” 
revels in the attention her money 
attracts. She is very jealous of 
Daisy, because Daisy’s friends are 
real society, while her friends are 
only hangers-on. Her father 
(Eugene Pallette), manages to 
make friends with Daisy, who 
likes the simple old fellow. 


The two foreigners who pay 
Hortense a great deal of atten- 


tion are Prince Peter (Rafael 
Storm) and Giggi (Ivan Lebe- 
deff). 

When Daisy arrives on_ her 


yacht, they both pretend that they 
do not know Hortense, but old 
man Meyers embarrasses them be- 
fore Daisy, by mentioning their 
friendship for his daughter. 

On the Appleby yacht, a stut- 
tering young reporter (George 
Brent) is allowed aboard because 
Daisy’s official chaperone, Miss 
Pommesby (Catharine Doucet) 
mistakes plain Johnny Jones for 
@ socialite, Cliff-Haughton-Jones. 

Finding herself strangely at- 
tracted to Johnny, Daisy arranges 
things so that he cannot leave the 
yacht even after she has accused 
him of being a reporter. They 
become friends, but he is deathly 
afraid of her money. 

She pursues him and begs him 
to marry her, but he refuses until 
she explains that there is no other 
way he can save her from the un- 
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of fortune 
hunters. He finally agrees and they 
are married. 

When the news of the marriage 
reaches New York, there is great 
excitement in the offices of the 


welcome attentions 


great Appleby cosmetic  enter- 
prises, the basis of the fortune 
that makes Daisy “the richest girl 
in the world.” 

Here, it develops that Daisy is 
not really the heiress the world 
thinks her. She is just an inter- 
idea, that 
keeps the name of Appleby in the 
limelight. When her bosses threat- 
en her, she counters with a threat 
to tell the world the truth and 
thus make the famous Appleby 
Creams, a laughing stock. 

Johnny is busy 
writing his novel and refuses to 
take any of his wife’s money. He 
is husband “in name only,” and 
rebuffs all her overtures to make 
their relationships more personal. 

Hortense finds out the truth 
about Daisy not being a real heir- 
ess and is going to announce it 
when her father stops her by re- 
vealing that he owns a large block 
of stock in Appleby enterprises. 

Daisy’s marriage has attracted 
most attention from the fact that 
she married a poor young Ameri- 
can, instead of one of the Euro- 
peans that had been besieging her. 
When Hortense sees that there is 
publicity to be gotten from mar- 
rying a countryman, she turns her 
back on the Prince and Giggi and 
looks with favor on the American 
golf professional, Tommy (Dick 
Foran), whom before she had re- 
pulsed. 

In the end, Johnny learns that 
his wife is not rolling in wealth 
and he tells her the truth, that he 
loved her all the time. 


national advertising 


Meanwhile, 
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INFORMATION 


BRENT 
He’s had the kind of career 
around which “thrillers” are 


wot tte mM: 
neverthe- 
less George 
Brent is a 
quiet, unas- 
suming and 
serious actor 
— He was 
born in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, 
Mareh = 15, 
1904 — Most 
of his fore- 
Mat No. bears were 

10¢ soldiers but 
his father was a newspaperman— 
He didn’t like school, and got 
himself a job ag a sailor on a 
freighter off the Cornish coast, 
in which occupation he spent two 
years—Was once a sheep herder, 
worked nine months in a diamond 
mine and six months as a black- 
smith—Returned to school and 
after graduating from the Na- 
tional University, joined the fa- 
mous Abbey Theatre players — 
Was dispatch bearer for Michael 
Collins in the Irish Revolution 
and was in the rebel secret ser- 
vice for two years — Escaped 
from England and found himself 
broke in New York—Admits he 
“hoboed” for two years before 
he got his first stock company 
job in Denver—Since then he 
has travelled steadily upwards— 
Ts an expert horseman, and en- 
joys tennis and polo—Likes deep 
sea fishing, and recently became 
an aviation enthusiasm — His 
favorite dish is Irish stew — 
Reads a lot and has a huge li- 
brary—lIs an expert chess player 
and also plays the piano—Has a 
stable of horses and two black 
Scotties—Is six feet one inch 
tall, weighs 170 pounds, has hazel 
eyes and blue black hair—Has 
managed six stock companies of 
his own and in all has played 
more than 300 stage roles—Is 
now appearing -opposite Bette 
Davis in the First National com- 
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edy “The Golden Arrow” which | 


opens at the 
Theatre on 


TAR CILMOUETT 


PALLETTE 


Born in Winfield, Kan., on July 
8, 1889, Eugene Pallette was a 
stock actor 
for six years 
q before he 

went into 

movies in the 
Searly silent 
days, since 
when he has 
appeared in 


more than 
967 pictures 
: Smee. —He is five 
Eugene Pallette feet nine 
Mat No. 105— inches tall, 


10¢ weighs 185 
pounds, has brown hair and blue 
eyes—His favorite sports are 
hunting and fishing—He likes to 
attend boxing bouts, and is a 
baseball fan—He refuses to sign 
a contract with any picture pro- 
ducer because if he were under 
contract he might be busy at the 
opening of the duck hunting sea- 
son and he likes to hunt ducks— 
He is now appearing with Bette 
Davis and George Brent in “The 
Golden Arrow” the First National 
comedy . now playing at the 
Theatre. 





HUGHES 


Her name wags Kay Hughes and 
she was born in Chicago 21 years 
ago—She_ re- 


tained the 
name of 
“Kay” until 


* contract with 
Warner 
Bros., when 
her first name 
“ was changed 
: to “Carol” in 
order not to 
cause confu- 
sion—She at- 

tended publie 
schools until she was 13 and then, 
with another girl her own age and 
who looked like her, she formed 
a “sister” dancing team that first 
made a hit on the Chicago night 
club circuit and then on big 
time vaudeville — In 1934 she 
reached Los Angeles where she 
got a small part in a musical 
show which led to a eall for a 
picture test—She had a small role 
in “Ceiling Zero,” and this was 
followed by others in “Brides 
Are Like That,” “Snowed Under’ 
and “The Singing Kid” — Her 
work won her a featured role 
with Bette Davis and George 
Brent in “The Golden Arrow” 
which opens at the............ 
Theatre:on fo) —She is an 
Irish-American, vivacious bru- 
nette beauty—Her only hobby is 
sharpshooting and she has won 
medals for perfect scores—She 
is unmarried. 


Carol Hughes 
Mat No. 106— 
10c 


PRODUCTION 
Share 


Director 


Alfred E. Green 


Screen Play by 
Charles Kenyon 


From the play by 
Michael Arlen 


Photography by 
Arthur Edeson 


Film Editor 
Thomas Pratt 


Art Director 
Anton Grot 


Gowns by 
Orry-Kelly 


Vitaphone Orchestra 
conducted by 
Leo F. Forbstein 
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She won the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences award 


for giving 
the outstand- 
ing perform- 
ance of any 
screen actress 
in 1935, but 
she is. still 
studying act- 
ing — Her 
chief _inter- 
est, outside 
her husband 
Beg home, is Ait No. 
er  profes- 10c 
sion—She at- 
tends every play she can and 
studies the work of the players 
in the hope of improving her 
own technic—Her fame was won 
in “meanie” parts, but her film 
start was as an ingenue and she 
almost abandoned it because 
casting directors would not take 
her girlish face and figure seri- 
iously and give her dramatic 
parts—She puts perfume in her 
cigarette lighter to kill the smell 
of the lighter fluid—She never 
wears make-up on the street and 
believes no girl under 20 should 
use lipstick—She shampoos her 
hair four times a week — Her 
shoes are made by an old Italian 
cobbler in Lynn, Mass.—She has 
never seen a football game—Her 
make-up box was given to her 
by Blanche Yurka, with whom 
she played in the “Wild Duck” 
—Her favorite dish is brussels 
sprouts cooked with chestnuts— 
She knows all the psalms by heart 
—She calls her husband “Ham” 
—They were schoolmate sweet- 
hearts — Her favorite hobby is 
planning the home she wants to 
build in New England, sometime 
— She intends to have a fire- 
place in the main bathroom — 
She employs a cook who refuses 
to use a gas or electric stove, so 
she has an old fashioned wood 
burner in her Hollywood home — 
Her dramatie career began in 
school, and continued at the John 
Murray Anderson School of the 
Drama, to which she won a 
scholarship — Later she played 
with the Provincetown players— 
Her first screen hit was with 
George Arliss in “The Man Who 
Played God” — Her recent pic- 
tures include “Dangerous,” the 
picture that won her the Acad- 
emy award, “Front Page Wo- 
man” and “Bordertown” — Her 
first big screen hit was with 
Leslie Howard in “Of Human 
Bondage”—Now she has a sym- 
pathetic role in the First Na- 
tional comedy “The Golden Ar- 
row,” which opens at the....... 
Theatre on 
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MISCELLANEOUS ACCESSORIES 





GOLD CLOTH BANNERS| 2 NOVELTIES 
BETTE iD AV | 


AUTOGRAPHED PHOTO 


Photo is 44/2” x 6” 
and_ is printed in 
colored ink on coated 
stock. Entire back 
is reserved for title 
are: $3 per M; 5M 
stressing winning of 
Academy Award. 
Prices, with imprint, 
are: $3 per M; 5M 
—$2.50 per M; 
10M — $2.25 per 
M. Photo is auto- 
graphed in Bette’s 
handwriting. 





VALANCE (above) is 40” deep, made of transparent silkolene. Price is 55c 
per running foot. 





These napkins are 
bright yellow with 
illustration and copy 
in blue ink. They 
should be desirable 
by restaurants and 
ice cream _ parlors. 
Prices, including im- 
print, are: $3.50 
per M; 5F—$3 per 
M; 10M — $2.75 
FLAG, lettered on one side, $15; BURGEE comes in 2 sizes: per M. 
lettering on both sides, $25. 20/x30"; 50¢; 24°x36", 75c. 








Valance and Flag may be rented. Write for quotations. Order directly from 


Sears ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 
ART FLAG, Inc., 449 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 225 West 39th Street New York City 





LOBBY DISPLAYS ON RENTAL BASIS 


Your theatre’s show window—your lobby display—is no longer a buying worry 
for you! It is now a simple matter of LOW RENTAL cost! 

The handsome and impressive displays pictured here are only a few of those at 
your command. Every need has been anticipated. Every angle has been covered. 
Master craftsmanship and brilliant layouts combine to furnish the type of dis- 
plays that will help to 
sell your product. 


RENT these displays from 


AMERICAN DISPLAY 
COMPANY, Inc. 


525 West 43rd Street 


( ly , : “l 
GEORGE BRENT patierre ronan nucHes ; New York City 





20 x 60 Art Process Display. Frame is included in the rental service. 


Bette Da 
GOUDEN 


MAIL ann 


i 
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AMERICAN DISPLAY CO., Inc 
525 West 43rd Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information regarding your RENTAL PLAN 
and how I can secure DISPLAY FRAMES for use in my theatre FREE 
as advertised in the CAMPAIGN PLAN on “THE GOLDEN ARROW.” 
This request does not obligate me in any way. 


j i i S AST RAODAL 





The effective 40 x 60 oil paint art reproductions are 
created by America’s foremost artists in their field. 
Each and every unit is individually handled. The 
frames in which these displays are pictured are in- 


cluded in our lobby service. 
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ACCESSORIES 





DESCRIPTION: Background is deep green. Bette 
24-SH FET Davis and title is white with black shadowing. 
Head is in full color with credits in light green. 


FOLLOW ‘THE GOLDEN ARROW’ 
WITH THESE SELECTED SHORTS 


“THE BLACK NETWORK” 
(Broadway Brevity Series). 
A zippy two reeler starring 
Nina Mae M’Kinney and the 
Nicholas Bros., and featuring 
a choice _group_of Harlem's 
“hottest” entertainers. 


(22 minutes—No. 1025) 


“VITAPHONE HIGHLIGHT” 
(Big Time Vaudeville Series) . 
Big time vaudeville headed by 
Eddie Peabody, wizard of the 
banjo, Ferry’ Corway, Kings- 
ley &G Case, and Monroe & 
Grant. 


(10 minutes—No. 1609) 





INSERT CARD 








“RAMON RAMOS & RAIN- 
BOW ROOM ORCHESTRA” 
(Melody Masters Series). 
Smooth rhythms of the 
rhumba and tango dished out 
by this ieading exponent of 
Latin music. 

(11 minutes—No. 1509) 


““I?7M MUCH OBLIGED”’ 
(Broadway Brevities Series). 
Vera Van, star of stage and 
radio, and George Dobbs in a 
smart and richly produced 
musical. 


(21 minutes—No. 1026) 


“LET IT BE ME” (Merrie Melodies Series). Another ingenious 
cartoon novelty filled with gags and color. 


(7 minutes—No. 1406) 








3-SHEET 


THE ACADEMY: AWARD NVINNER o> 





IR THE MOST COSERLY AWATTED SCREEN EVENT GF THE YEAR! 











1-SHEETS 
1-SHEET & MIDGET BG oer eae aimee 13e each 
WINDOW CARD 100 and over cack 
1 to 24 each 
25 and over each 
1 to 9 each 
THEATRE IMPRINT 11 to sh 
20 and over > each 
Up to 24 each 
25 and over -75 each 
1 to 49 each 
50 to 99 each 
100 and over 5 each 
1 to 24 each 
25 to 49 each 
50 to 99 each 
100 and over each 
1M to 4M $3.50 per M 
SIM and COVer. ce iyiras aia 3.25 per M 








WINDOW CARD eewiery 


LOBBY DISPLAYS 
11 x 14 Photos (8 in set—colored) 75c¢ a set 
22 x 28 Photos (2 in set—colored) 80c a set 





Slides 15¢ each 
Stills 10c each 
Midget Window Cards 4e¢ each 


(These prices apply to the U.S. only) 





PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 





for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 


MEDIA 
HISTORY 


DIGITAL LIBRARY 





www.mediahistoryproject.org 


